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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
THAMES. 
CHAPTER II. 

The real antiquity of the chipped flint weapon 
found opposite Black Mary’s was not so much as 
surmised—indeed, could not have been surmised 
—in the days of its discovery. Mr. Bagford, as 
we have seen, dismisses with contempt the notion 
of its being as old as the days before the Flood, 
and suggests what he doubtless considered a far 
more plausible theory—that it was the identical 
weapon with which a large-hearted Londoner of 
the period attacked and slew an elephant imported, 
regardless of expense, by the Emperor Claudius. 


To do Mr. Bagford justice, however, he did not | 


evolve that elephant out of the depths of his own 
moral consciousness. He found him ready sheathed 
in scale armour and with a howdah on his back in 
the pages of Polyzenus, and caught a further fleet- 
ing glimpse of him in the narrative of Dion Cassius. 
I do not believe even that Polyzenus, imaginative 
Macedonian as he was, really invented the animal. 
He only inferred it. ‘In a brick-field near London,” 
writes Mr. Tylor in 1871, “‘ there had been found 


a number of fossil elephant bones, and soon after- | ; ; 
| of the ease with which such explanations are made is to 


wards astory was in circulationin the neighbourhood | 


somewhat in this shape: ‘A few years ago one of 


Wombwell’s caravans was here ; an elephant died 
‘ 


31—Smoking in | 





|and they buried him in the field, and now the 


scientific gentlemen have found his bones and 
think they have got hold of a pre-Adamite ele- 
phant.” At Oxford also the late Mr. Frank 
Buckland “found the story of the Wombwell’s 
caravan and the dead elephant current to explain 
a similar find of fossil bones. Such explanations 
of the finding of fossils are easily devised, and used 
to be freely made, as when fossil bones found in 
the Alps were set down to Hannibal's elephants.”* 
In exactly the same way, I fancy, it was some 
story of big bones found near the Thames which 
formed the nucleus of Polyzenus’s myth, and it 
was certainly the finding of such bones which 
inspired Mr. Bagford’s conjecture. 

With this elephantine flight of fancy ends the 
first chapter in the history of the find opposite 
Black Mary’s. Paleolithic discovery went to sleep 
for a hundred years, 

To wake on knowledge grown to more, 
though even then only able very partially and 
inadequately to ae. the phenomena set before 
it. On June 22, , a letter was read before the 
Society of Antiquaries 2 from Mr. John Frere, F.R.S., 
I'.S.A.,+ giving an account of a number of flint 
implements then lately found in a brick-pit at 
Hoxne, in Suffolk. So far as he or any other then 
living antiquary was aware, they were the first of 
the kind ever brought to light, and he regarded 
them as “evidently weapons of war, fabricated 
and used by a people who had not the use of 
metals.” What struck Mr. Frere most strongly, 
however, was that they were found twelve feet 
deep in a bank of undisturbed and stratified soil 
abruptly abutting on a tract of lower ground. 
The things, he knew, were neither rich nor rare: 
He wondered how the devil they got there. 

And well he might. The pit, so far as subsequent 
diggings allow its exact situation to be determined, 
lay just a mile due south of the Red Bridge over 
the Gold-brook, a tributary of the Waveney, a 
bridge with a history. If the tale be true which 
is said to have been told by St. Dunstan, who is 
said to have heard it from the king’s own sword- 
bearer, St. Edmund, king of both Norfolk and 
Suffolk, suffered the same mé artyrdom as St. 
Sebastian at the hands of a son of Ragnar Lodbrok 
and his Danish archers. If local tradition, more- 
over, is to be trusted, the Red Bridge received its 
name as being the spot where this tragedy was 
enacted in or about A.D. Now obviously a 
mythic element enters largely into the details 
given with regard tothe martyrdom of his majesty 
of East Anglia by Yngvar, son of Ragnar Huairy- 
breeks; but equally obvious is the fact that during 


o1W, 


* Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture,’ i. 354. A later example 
be found in a leading article in the Daily Telegraph of 
Nov. 21, 1885. 

t+ Archeologia, xiii, 204, 
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the thousand years which have elapsed since the 
event no considerable change has taken place in the 
general conformation of the country round. Hill and 
dale have remained unaltered, and the Gold-brook 
then, as now, flowed along its valley in the lower 
ground overlooked by the bank in which the im- 
plements were found. Mr. Frere probably knew 
the local tradition of the Red Bridge ; but whether 
he did or not, he saw distinctly, first, that the 
weapons had been deposited where they were found 
by the action of water, and, second, that it was 
absolutely impossible for them to have been so 
deposited had not the general contour of the 
country round been widely different at the time. 
The inference he drew from what he saw was 
strictly scientific. “The situation,” he writes, 
“in which these weapons were found may tempt 
us to refer them to a very remote period indeed, 
even beyond that of the present world.” The 
surmise has since been proved to be as accurate as 
it was sagacious ; but if it commended itself to any 
archeologists of the day they were too wise to say 
£0. 
On the whole, it was well for Mr. Frere’s peace 
of mind that his paper attracted no public atten- 
tion at the time. That gentle religionist William 
Cowper had some years before (1782) launched his 
little thunderbolt against those who 
Drill and bore 

The solid earth, and from the strata there 

Extract a register, by which we learn 

That He who made it and revealed its date 

To Moses was mistaken in its age, 


But in 1797 scientific controversy itself had adopted 


j Be present structure of our planet. 


discovery on which they were founded told as 
much on one side of the controversy as the other. 
The Wernerian might have rejoiced over the new 
confirmation of the Mosaic account of the Flood, 
but the Huttonian would at once have retorted 
that the weapons were part of the ruins of an older 
world, which his master taught were visible in 
As it was, 
neither faction cared to patronize Mr. Frere, who 
consequently passed quietly into oblivion without 
being denounced as an atheist or even as a jacobin. 

But even then the better day had dawned. 
William Smith had been for years already busy 
with his geological map of England, though the 
work was not to be complete till the year of 
Waterloo. Cuvier, too, had by this time begun 
those researches in the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
publication of which during the early years of the 
present century dates a revelation at once and a 
revolution in natural science. When Frere wrote, 
few geologists knew of the former existence of any 
extinct animals, and fewer were aware that more 
than two or three species of mammals were ex- 
tinct, and for many years later none ventured to 
suggest that man was a contemporary of any but 
the now existing fauna. Pallas, indeed, had lately 
announced his discovery of the celebrated Wiljui 
rhinoceros, with its skin and flesh still preserved 
entire, embedded in Siberian ice; but what sensible 
Briton in 1797 would for a moment believe Pallas / 
John Ball stoutly denounced Bruce’s Abyssinian 
marvels as a pack of lies—was it likely he was 
going to be taken in by a Frenchman? So palieo- 
lithic discovery dozed drowsily off again, not, 








the barbaric weapons of political and theological | however, this time for a hundred years, but barely 


warfare, and the Armageddon of geology was being | for a generation. 


fought out to the bitter eud by the mval hosts of 
the Neptunian Werner and the Platonic Hutton. 


It was a fitful and troublous 
slumber, moreover, much broken towards the 
close by the whinny of careering nightmares and 


The waters of the great deep had burst into the | the clatter of rival hobby-horses rampant ia pur- 


crater of a volcano, and the earth was reeling under 
a sky black with vapour. Orthodoxy espoused the 
cause of Werner and water, apparently taking it 
for granted that the Saxon philosopher’s specula- 
tions about the “chaotic fluid” somehow supported 
the “sublime tradition” of the Deluge. Hetero- 
doxy sided with Hutton and fire, and comforted 
itself with the evidence afforded by the granite 
veins of Glen Tilt in favour of the general con- 
flagration. Hutton himself died in this very year, 
but the warfare was carried on as bitterly as 
before. How, indeed, was scientific equanimity 
possible with a mutiny at Spithead and the Nore, 
cash payments suspended, Consols at 47, and a 
Lepaux announcing to the Directory that “the 
Army of England ” under Bonaparte was about to 
dictate peace in London ? 

Clearly, it was not a time when speculations 





like Mr. Frere’s were likely to meet with welcome 
or appreciation. They fell on evil days, and if not 
on evil tongues, it is probably only because the 


suit. BroTrner Fapian, 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

*Crmpectyg,’ V. i. 16: “Bur ImoGen 1s your 
own” (6% S. xii. 342).—At this reference Mr. 
W. Warkiss Ltioyp assigns to Pisanio a soliloquy 
which is in all editions given to Posthumus, to 
whom only can it belong. He further asserts that 
“the phrase ‘ But Imogen is your own,’ if not non- 
sense, at least will bear no interpretation which 
blends happily with the tenor of Pisanio’s reflec- 
tions.” On the contrary, I maintain that the 
phrase is right in itself and in its surroundings, 
and—what is most important—forms an integral 
part of Posthumus’s argument. But the intrusion 
(in no bad sense) of the four lines in which Post- 
humus attempts to explain to himself the apparent 
anomaly of Imogen having been appropriated by 
the gods, and his own life having been spared, 
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perplexes the argument and obscures the sense ; 
besides which, that explanation is itself so obscure 
that no commentator has hitherto satisfactorily 
explained or amended it. To show this concisely, 
let us suppose the text had stood thus :— 
Goda, if you 

Should have ta’en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had lived to put on this : so had you saved 

The noble Imogen to repent, and struck 

Me, wretch, not worth your vengeance. 

Imogen is your own: do your best wills, 

And make me blest to obey, 
Had this been the text of the folio, I ask, Would 
it have entered the head of any rational being that 
the phrase “ Imogen is your own” did not “ blend 
happily with the tenor of Posthumus’s reflections” ? 
Would it not have been self-evident that it an- 
swered to the foregoing clause, “‘So had you saved 
the noble Imogen to repent,” and meant just this, 
that the gods had taken her to themselves and left 
Posthumus to expiate his crime in this life? 
Nevertheless, I think Mr. Lioyn’s conjecture of 
“Judgment” for Imogen not only exceedingly 
clever, but sustained by a clearsighted argument. 
All I contend for is, that in the text, with the 
omission of the four extraordinary lines, “ You 
suatch some hence,” &«., down to “ thrift,” the 
suspicion of a corruption would have no locus 
standi; and I fail to see that the insertion of 
those lines ought to shake our confidence in the 
passage which is the subject of Mr. Lioyn’s sug- 
gested alteration. C. M. Ixavesy. 

Athenzum Club. 


But alack ! 


Drawixe Bioop From a Wirca (6™ §S. xii. 
425).—I think that I have met with the practice 
earlier, but in George Giffard’s ‘ Dialogue concern- 
ing Witches, &c., firat published in 1593, and 
reprinted by the Percy Society from the edition of 
1603, we find, at p. 11 of the reprint :—“ Some 
wish me to beate and claw the witch, untill I fetch 
bloud on her, and to threaten her that I will have 
her hanged. If I knew which were the best, I 
would do it.” See also pp. 13, 32. So at p. 46a 
story is narrated how “the man made no more 
ado, but even laid his clowches upon her [the old 
woman] and clawed her until the blood ran downe 
her cheeks, and the child was well within two days 
after.” There is a similar story on p. 47. I note 
more than one instance to show how the supersti- 
tion was generally believed in, and for this pur- 
pose also would refer to a very curious belief and 
statement made on p. 64. Dr. J. Cotta, 1616, 
says, pp. 113-4, “ Concerning the other imagined 
trials of witches, as by beating, scratching, draw- 
ing bloud...... I think it vaine and needlesse...... 
to confate.” Br. Nicuorson. 


This doctrine is fully investigated in Hatha- 
way’s trial, published in the ‘State Trials.’ The 


Voice from Heaven ’ (1652), p. 34 :—“I had heard 
some say that when a witch had power over one 
to afflict him, if he could but draw one drop of 
the witch’s blood, the witch would never after do 
him hurt.” In Glanville’s ‘ Account of the Demon 
of Tedworth,’ speaking of a boy that was bewitched, 
he says :—“ The boy drew towards Jane Brooks, 
the woman who had bewitched him, and put his 
hand upon her, which his father perceiving imme- 
diately scratched her face and drew blood from 
her. The youth then cried out that he was well” 
(Blow at ‘Modern Sadducism,’ 12mo., 1668, 
p. 148). In Butler’s ‘ Hudibras ’:— 
Till drawing blood o’ the dames like witches, 
They ‘re forthwith cur'd of their capriches. 
Part ii. canto i, page 9. 

In Cleveland’s ‘Rebel Scot’:— 
Scots are like witches ; do but whet your pen, 
Scratch till the blood come, they ‘Il not hurt you then; 
and Shakespeare alludes to this belief in 
‘Henry VI.’ Talbot, upon Pucelle’s appearing, 
is made to speak as follows :— 
Here, here she comes ;—I ’ll have a bout with thee ; 
Devil or devil's dam, 1 "ll conjure thee : 
Blood will I draw on thee. thou art a witch, 
And straightway give thy soul to him thou serv'st, 

Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“ A FELLOW ALMOST DAMNED IN A FAIR WIFE,” 
‘ Orneto,’ I. i. (6 S. xii. 202).—Is not the cor- 
rect reading “life”? Shakspeare knew almost 
everything, and surely was not unacquainted with 
the denunciation in the Gospel, “ Woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you!” Theobald 
sets up an ingenious theory that the passage is 
wrongly pointed, and that Iago, who rambled some- 
what, really spoke as follows :— 
“ Certes,” says he, 

“ T have already chose my Officer.” 

And what was he ? 

Forsooth a great Arithmetician,— 

One Michael Cassio; (“ the Florentine, 

A Fellow almost damned in a fair Wife’’); 
and argues that Othello was then a bachelor, and 
objected to having a married man placed in autho- 
rity about him. There is something to be said for 
this theory, inasmuch as Iago was certainly a 
Florentine, not Cassio. J. Sranpisu Haty. 

Temple. 


The use of wife meaning woman simply is not 
infrequent in English literature. See Chaucer, 
‘Wif of Bath’s Tale,’ 142; Morrice, ‘ Outlines of 
English Accidence,’ p. 86 ; and Iago calls Bianca, 
who is evidently unmarried, 

A housewife, that by selling her desires 

Buys herself bread and clothes.—IV. i, 
Taking the word in this sense, therefore, it does 
not seem improbable that Iago alludes to Cassio’s 
intrigue, or rather entanglement, with Bianca, when 
he describes him as 





following passage is in ‘ Arise Evan’s Echo to the 
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A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife, 
meaning that his miserable passion for this 
courtezan is so despotic as almost to ensure 
damnation. A like explanation of the passage is 
given in Knight's edition of ‘ Othello,’ 

W. J. Bucktey. 


‘Hamer’ (6 S. xii. 423).—Mr. Witmsuurst 
states, in reference to the proverb, “The mills of 
the gods grind to powder,” that “it has probably 
come down from antiquity.” The limitation “ pro- 
bably ” may be displaced by “certainly ” on refer- 
ring to Gaisford’s ‘ Parcemiogr. Grec.,’ Ox., 1836, 
p. 134, where there is :—¢ We Gedv dr€over pvrAor, 
aXéover Se Aerra: Eri trav oyiderata Kat Bpa- 
Séws rapexovtwv dikny, Gv erAnppeAncav 
(‘ Prov. e Cod. Coislan, 396). Ep, MarsHaut. 


REMARKABLE HOMILY ON THE PLAY-BILL OF 
A PERFORMANCE OF ONE OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
Prays.—lIn looking over some old play-bills I was 
forcibly struck by the following remarkable bit of 
moralizing upon ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ an- 
nounced to be performed at the Blackburn New 
‘Theatre :— 

“ Monday evening, June the 11*, 1787, | will be pre- 
ented Shakespeares Celebrated Comedy of | ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice, | or the Cruel Jew.’ 

“ This inimitable play is founded on a fact and recorded 
in an Italian Novel, among many beautiful, interesting 
and amusing incidents. We are gladly led to the trial, 
of the Merchant Antonio, by the Jew, Shylock, who de- 
mands the forfeiture of his bond which carries with it, 
the penalty of a pound of the Merchant's flesh, with a 
force and conduct of dramatic action which so strongly 
marks the genius of Shakespeare. The Audience feels 
united, the various distinct passions of pity, horror, 
detestation and joy. In the Catastrophe of this singular 
scene, even the merciless, obdurate, and bloodthirsty 

jew, meets with commiseration. As every play must be 
justly deemed useless that leaves us no lesson for our 
moral conduct, Shakespeare (as in every play he has left 
us an useful moral) has here pointed out, the danger of 
suffering severe passions to become habitual, as by in- 
dulging resentment, we naturally imbibe revenge, and 
decline, stage by stage, to a pitch of savage cruelty that 
must end in scenes of misery, shocking to humanity, and 
fatal to ourselves, 

Shylock Mr. Caulfield,” 

Without entering further into the cast, it is 

amusing to read that at the end of the first act a 
song is announced to be sung called ‘ Ye Cheerful 
Virgins,’ followed with songs between the succeed- 
ing acts. This is the only example of the kind 
of comment I have seen. J. W. Jarvis, 

Avon House, Manor Road, N. 


“Borrom” tue Weaver (‘MipsomMer Nienr's 
Dream ’).—As it is to be presumed that Shake- 
speare selected this curious name with some reason, 
it may be worth noting that the term bottom 
was then—and is, I believe, still—applied by 
weavers toa ball of thread. The fusil, apart from 
its ordinary lozenge shape, is variously represented 
in old arms, and is sometimes blazoned as a 





spindle.” It is also called a bottom in the 
quaint blazon of the coat of Badland (formerly 
quartered by Hoby, but now used as their paternal 
coat), i. e., “* Argent, three bottoms in fess gu., 
the thread or” (Clark’s ‘ Heraldry ’). 
Ernest A, Eppiewaire. 
74, King Edward Road, Hackney. 





JONAS HORROX, OF LIVERPOOL, 

Any notices of this person are worth recording. 
He was one of the very few in England who, 
November 24, 1639, eagerly scanned the heavens to 
observe the passage of Venus across the sun. He 
was brother of the accomplished astronomer, the 
Rev. Jeremiah Horrox, then a young clergyman 
at Hoole, Lancashire, who there succesfully ob- 
served that striking phenomenon, and whose 
memory in connexion with it has been perpetuated 
by an inscription in Westminster Abbey from the 
pen of the late Dean Stanley. I have, in the 
Palatine Note-book for December, 1882, given 
reasons for supposing that these young men were the 
sons of William Horrocks, of Toxteth Park, near 
Liverpool. This branch of the family was con- 
nected with the well-known Puritan John Cotton, 
minister of Boston, co. Lincoln. According to 
Cotton Mather (‘ Magnalia Christi Americana,’ 
ed. 1702, bk. iii. p. 17), as soon as John Cotton 
had settled at Boston, about 1613, “his dear 
friend, holy Mr. Bayne, recommended unto him a 
pious gentlewoman, one Mrs, Elizabeth Horrocks, 
the sister of Mr. James Horrocks, a famous 
minister in Lancashire, to become his consort in 
a married estate.” This Mr. Horrocks, who is 
not (as I once supposed) the Rev. Alexander 
Horrocks, minister of Dean, near Bolton-le-Moors, 
is also as precisely and distinctly noticed by Oliver 
Heywood as “‘that auncient and eminent servant 
of God,” well known to his mother before her 
marriage in 1615, viz., in the neighboorhood of 
Bolton. Other members of the Horrocks family 
had the acquaintance of Mr. Cotton, particularly 
one who was, perhaps, a pupil, viz., Thomas Hor- 
rocks, M.A., of St. John’s College, Camb., 1631, 
afterwards the ejected minister of Malden, Essex. 
He belonged, says Calamy, to the Horrockses of 
Horrocks Hall, in Bolton-le-Moors, being the only 
son of Mr. Christopher Horrocks of that place, 
who for greater religious liberty went with his 
family (excepting Thomas) into New England 
with Mr. Cotton. The latter was so important an 
immigrant that in his honour the name of the town 
of Trimontain was changed to that of Boston. He 
was the ancestor of some remarkable men. 
Connected with these clues a trace of Jonas 
Horrox has turned up in an unexpected quarter. 
Some friend in America has been good enough to 
send me a most excellent compilation, entitled 





* Genealogical Gleanings in England,’ by Henry F, 
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Waters, A.B., for which please allow me here to 
express my best thanks. This work contaivs an 
abstract of the will of Frances Hanham, of Boston, 
co. Lincoln, widow, dated April 4,and proved June 
13, 1631. After making bequests to her relatives, 
she gives “ to Jonas Horrax, nephew to Mr. Cotton, 
10s., to be presently paid after my decease.” 
This entry seems to show that Elizabeth Horrocks 
and the Rev. James Horrocks were sister and 
brother of William Horrocks, of Toxteth, father 
to the astronomer. 

Jonas was residing in Liverpool at the time of 
the transit of Venus; and his brother, having 
supplied him with data and instructions, earnestly 
requested him to view closely what came into his 
kev. There is the following allusion to the request 
in Horrox’s famous treatise ‘ Venus in Sole Visa,’ 
who directs a by-blow against those who in that 
favourable month were following the pleasures of 
the chase in a favourite hunting country, the Lanca- 
shire Fylde :— 

“De hac conjunctione admonui & fratrem natu 
minorem, qui tum Liverpoliz degebat, ut ille pro suis 
viribus aliquid prestaret, quod quidem conatus est : sed 
incassum * die enim 24, nubibus interclusus, observare non 
potuit, et si diligenter attenderit, sequenti autem sere- 
niori die, expe intromissa solis specie per telescopium, 
nihil vidit, scilicet quia Venus jam solem peragrasset. 
Alios quod non admonuerim, veniam mereor; paucos 
enim novi hujusmodi nugas non derisuros, utpote canibus 
suis & avibus, ne graviora dicam, post habitas: et quam- 
vis habeat Anglia nostra Syderum etiam venatores, & 
mihi notos; invitare tamen ad hujus spectaculi jucundi- 
tatem non potui, quippe sero nimis & me ipso animad- 
versi.”"—Ed. folio, Hevelius, p. 118. 

The name of Jonas Horrox appears upon the 
list of those who took the national Protestation 
in Liverpool in February, 1641-2, along with his 
relatives James and William. He seems to have 
had some occupation in Ireland, or a family tie 
with that country. One of his relatives, James 
Horrocks, of Toxteth Park, was a watchmaker in 
1631; and Jonas himself must have developed 
the mechanical instinct of the family, for he prac- 
tised as a land-surveyor. In some proceedings 
relating to leases of the common lands of Liverpool, 
or “ The Common,” then being enclosed, there was 
an order, November 2, 1653, that James Chorleton 
and Jonas Horrox should have payment and satis- 
faction for their pains for surveying the new en- 
closures upon the town’s common, at the discretion 
of the mayor (Sir J. A. Picton’s ‘Municipal Re- 
cords,’ p. 173). Horrox seems to have died in 
Ireland (‘Opera Posthuma Horroccii,’ 4to., 1672, 

. Xx). Joun E, Battery. 

Stretford, Manchester. 

Pronunciation or Winxp.—All who have felt 
the inconvenince of the substantive wind being 
pronounced long for the special purpose of rhyme 
will rejoice to notice that the Poet Laureate has 
had sufficient courage in his recently published 





volume of poems (“‘ The Wreck,” st. vii. 1. 3) to 
make the word rhyme with ‘‘sinn’d.” TI believe 
this is the first time that Tennyson has assimilated 
the poetic use of the word with social custom ; at 
least I find fourteen cases in his earlier poems in 
which it is made to rhyme with “ mind,” “ blind,” 
&c. ; thus following the example of Shakespere, 
Swift, Pope, and Dryden, and, so far as I know, 
all poets of eminence. Poole’s ‘ English Parnas- 
sus’ (1637) also thus tabulates the word. This 
pronunciation by the Laureate in mature years 
may probably prove an epoch in the word, espe- 
cially as it is contrary to his own previous usage. 
The authorities have for some years anticipated 
this result, for although Walker, Sheridan, Scott, 
Knowles, and Cooley give the long as alternative, 
Webster, Kenrick, Barclay, Perry, Smart, Wor- 
cester, and Cull allow only the short pronuncia- 
tion. Perry, however, admits the long in dramatic 
scenes, and Nares in poetry; while Cooley declares 
its use on other occasions as pedantry. It may be 
observed that, with the doubtful exception of wind- 
ptpe, all its compounds (such as windmill, wind- 
fall, windbound, and windy) are short ; but the 
effect of this similarity is weakened by the pre- 
vailing rule that the long vowel of the simple is 
usually changed into a short one of the compound. 
Although Smith describes the short pronunciation 
as against analogy, and Walker the long one as the 
true sound, surely its Saxon origin is more de- 
finitely displayed by present usage. 
Wyrwne E, Baxter. 

Biocrarny, 


*DictionaRY oF NATIONAL 


Vor. IV., Errata.— 


P. 58, col, 2, 1. 16, for “1547 ” read 1597, 

P. 83, col, 1,1.6 from end, for “Al Ravni” read Al 
Raoui. 

P. 120, col. 1, 1. 17. for “ 1732” read 1632. 

P. 190, col, 1, 1. 9, for “ Sept.” read Aug. 

P, 245, col. 1, 1. 26, for “ polyclinic ” read policlinie, 

P, 245, col. 1, 1. 3 from end, for “‘ Institute ” read insti- 
tutes. 

P. 245, col, 2, 1. 34, for “ at the Institute” read of the 
institutes. 

P. 278, col. 2, 1, 3, for “ genus” read genius. 

P. 279, col, 2, 1. 17, for “ Wolesely ” read Wolsely. 

P. 340, col. 1, 1. 1, for “ probably a Norman castle had 
been built at Berkeley; for Henry spent Easter there,” 
read, A small castle built at Berkeley by William Fitz- 
osbern (‘ Domesday,’ 163) had probably given place to 
one of greater size, when Henry spent...... 

P. 363, col. 1, 1. 28, for “earl” read baron. 

P. 408, col. 1,1. 12, and p. 409, col. 1, 1. 26, for “lord 
high admiral ” read admiral of the shipmoney fleet. 

P. 409, col. 2, 1. 15, for “ Hanover” read Honor. 


Devit’s Causeway or Causey.—Having had 
occasion to consult the useful map at the end of 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce’s new edition of ‘The 
Roman Wail,’ I was struck by the mention of 
the Devil’s Causeway at the point where it 
branches off from Watling Street. I recollect 
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that near Conisborough, close to Strafford sands | in print ; and, if so, where? I quote the first few 
(Strata-ford), where the Dearne and Don form a | lines in each case, sufficient for identification if they 


junction, the point is called Devil’s Elbow ; and | have been printed :— 


also at Newmarket a double ditch called Devil’s 
Dike. Why these names wherever there is a 
twofold or double ditch or road or junction of | 
two rivers? Newmarket might lay claim to the | 
patronage of his satanic majesty; but why Wat- | 
ling Street and the two Yorksbire rivers? So I | 
turned to Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ | 
and there found, “‘ Twyfeald, twofold, double; | 
Twyford, Twiford, the name of places near a 
river where two branches had to be forded.” 
Note also the word causeway or causey, as it is 
generally pronouaced. Stukeley mentions in speak- 
ing of the military way through the township of 
Hedley, in Northumberland, “It comes next to 
Causey, a village which owes its name to it” 
(vol. ii. p. 140, Surtees Society). See Ash’s an- 
cient dictionary, ‘‘ Causey, s., from Fr. chaussée, a 
way pitched with stones, a way raised above the 
rest of the ground.” S. F. S. 


Reavinc Cover ror ‘N, & Q.’—I have found 
Slade’s patent self-binder, “The Eclipse,” the 
most useful reading cover for the half-yearly 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ There are twenty-six thin 
steel bands on which to receive the weekly issue, 
these are tightened by means of a buckle. There 
is no mutilation of the papers, and they are kept 
clean and sound for the binder at the end of the 
half year. I certainly advise a trial of this very 
useful self-binder. It can be obtained of Messrs, 
Slade Brothers, 169, Great Portland Street, W. 

Jno, Crare Hupson, 

Thornton, Horncastle. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Mazers.—At the ordinary meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on January 21 it is intended to bring 
together all the known examples of the medizval 
silver-mounted maple bowls known as mazers. I 
shall be much obliged if any one knowing of the 
existence of any such, either in private possession 
or in use in churches, will communicate with me 
as soon as possible. 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hors, M.A. 

Burlington House, London, W. 





Commonp.iace Boox.—It is proposed to print 
extracts from a commonplace book kept by a 
citizen of Aberdeen about the middle of the seven- | 
teenth century which has lately come into my | 
hands. A considerable portion of the contents are | 
in verse. Can any of your readers inform me | 


| 


whether the following pieces have appeared before | 


The breuitie of Mans lyff. 

Lyke to the Damask Rose you sie, 

Or lyk the blossome on the tree, 

Or lyk the dainty flower of May, 

Or lyk the morning to the day, 

Or lyk the sone or lyk the schade, 

Or lyk the gourd whiche Jonah hade, 

Even such is man whois threid is spun, Xe, 
There are other four verses of similar doggerel. 


A Ridell. 
The moir I seik the lesa I fin’, 
The Jess I find the moir I get, 
The less I get the moir behind, 
The moir behind the grytter det, &c. 


Other eight lines. 
Aneabe, 
The starkest fooll give he marke, 
This skool of skill provis greatest clarke, 
Their foir come ye that wyse wold Be 
And learne of new This a b c. 
A 


A god begin omnipotent 
In everie place he is present, &c, 
This is a very long piece, and goes through 
whole alphabet. 
The Morning Muse, 
To be thought upone in the morning, 
My bed itself is like the graue, 
My «cheitts the winding scheit, 
My clothes to muilles* that I must have 
To cover me most meit, 
The hungrie flais that friskes so fast 
To wormes I mon compair, 
Who greidilye will gnaw my flesche 
And leave my bones full bair. 
There are other two verses of the above. 


Ane godlie Instructione for old and young. 
On yeir begines one other endis, 
Thus Tyme doeth come and goe ; 
All thus to yor Instructione tends, 
Give we could tak it so, 
The sommeris heat, ye winters cold, 
Whois seasonis lets us sie, 
Quhen youth is gone and we wax old, 
Lyk flouris we fade and die. 


There are other seven verses. 


Of ye birth of Chryst. 

Jurie came to Jerusalem, 
All ye world was taxit then, 
Blessed Marie brought to Bethlem 
Moir than all the warld againe, 

A gift so blist, 

So goode, ye best 
That ever was sein, was hard, or done; 

A King, A Chyrst, 

Prophet, A Preist— 
A Jesus—Uod, a man, & sone. 


There are four more verses of the first part, and 
then comes 


The second pairt, The Passione, 
Turne yor eyes which ar affixed 
On this worlds deceiving things, 


os 


® Otherwise mools or muldis=the earth of the grave, 


he 
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And with joy and sorrow mixed 
Lvok upone the King of Kings, 
ho left his throne 
With joys unknown, &c. 
There are five other verses of the second part. 
Off ane Contented mind, 
My mynd to me a Kingdom is, 
Such perfyt joyis therein I find ; 
It doth excell each other bliss 
As warld affords or grows by kynd. 
Tho” much I want that most men haive, 
Yitt mor my mynd forbiddes to craive, &c. 
Seven similar verses follow. Bon Accorp. 
[My mind to me a Kingdom is” is slightly altered 
from a poem in By rd’s * Psalms, Sonnets,’ &c., 1588, re- 
printed in Percy's ‘ Reliques,’ “ Lyke to the Damask 
Rose you see” is also familiar, and is given, if we re- 
collect rightly, as an illustration, in Pickering’s edition 
of the ‘ Poems’ of H, King, to the poem beginning “ Like 
the falling of a star.” Most of ry" verses are, we fancy, 
traceable ; some may be found in ‘ N. & Q."] 


Penny Famity.—I aw anxious to discover the 
ancestry of the Rev. John Penny, who was on 
Sept. 4, 1662, instituted to the Rectory of Bratton 
St. Maur, co. Somerset, but resided at the neigh- 
bouring | town of Bruton. In his will (dated 
March 2, 1680, 33 Charles II.) he mentions his 
ona Margaret, the wife of Gabriel Fellen, 
his sons Edward and James Penny, and his 
cousins Ann Hayden and Edward Churchill. 
Edward and James Penny, his two sons, were 
both of Christ Church Coll., Oxford. James 
became chaplain to the celebrated Earl of War- 
riogton at Dunham Massey, and subsequently held 
the college living of Great Budworth in Cheshire. 
By the parish registers of Bruton it appears that 
Robert Penny and Rebecca Capper, both of that 
parish, were married June 9, 1656. A Gyles 
Penny married, circa 1650, Silvestra Capper, widow 
of George Luttrell, Esq., of Dunster, and of Sir 
Edmund Story. This Gyles was probably a 
member of the family of Penny, or Penne, of East 
Coker, co. Somerset, and Toller Welme, co. Dorset, 
whose pedigree is given in the third edition of 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset, for Gyles was a common name 
in that family. The descendants of the above- 
mentioned James Penny, vicar of Great Budworth, 
were long settled at Knutsford, in Cheshire, and 
frequently spelt the name Pennee, as appears from 
the parish registers of that town. In the ‘ Man- 
chester Grammar School Register, published by the 
Chetham Society (vol. i. p. 118), it is stated that 
the Pennys of Knutsford were descended from a 
Protestant minister said to have come over from 
France at the time of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and that the name was originally 
Pennée. But the fact that their undoubted 
ancestor, the Rev. John Penny, was instituted to 
the living of Bratton so early as the year 1662 
is sufficient to prove that some mistake has here 
been made. 





name in the West of England, and in the seven- 
teenth century was undoubtedly often spelt Penne. 
The present vicar of Bruton, who has most kindly 
and courteously given me his aid in this matter, 
assures me that there were numerous persons of 
the name settled in that town as early as the year 
1554, when the reyisters commence. On the other 
hand, a Solomon Penny was a director of the 
French Protestant Hospital in 1718, and in the 
‘ Lists of Foreign Protestants and Aliens resident 
in England 1618-1688,’ edited for the Camden 
Society by Mr. Durrant Cooper, there appears 
(p. 55) the name of John de Penna, a form of 
spelling which to the English officials of the time 
would represent the sound of De Pennée. If any 
reader of “N. & Q.” can suggest to me the best 
mode of tracing the pedigree of the Rev. John 
Penny I shall be greatly obliged. 
H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 
12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Op Sr. Pancras Caurcnyarp.—Why was this 
(which the Midland Railway branches now cut into 
three) the only parochial churchyard I know con- 
taining Roman-catholic tombs? (I object, by the 
way, to dividing that compound word into two, with 
two capitals.) The name Le Maire (p. 449) struck 
me as like that of a French noble there buried, 
beside two cardinals; but his stone (which was 
newer and far more legible than either of theirs) 
has vanished since the summer, and as the adjacent 
cardinal’s is La Marche, I probably confusealy re- 
membered that. Hardly a word but this name is 
decipherable ; and on the other cardinal’s stone, 
which has a very Italian-like escutcheon, supported 
by two angels, not a trace of either arms or inscrip- 
tion remains. E. L. G. 


Conquer. — How should it be pronounced ? 
I wonder how many clergyman—or laymen — 
reading the second lesson on the fourth Sunday 
in Advent, said “ He went forth conquering and to 
conquer” (Rev. vi. 2) as ‘‘conkering and to 
conker,” or “ conkwering and to conkwer.” Many 
years ago, when I was a grammar-school boy, I 
was taught by the head master (afterwards examin- 
ing chaplain to a bishop) to pronounce conquer as 
conkwer, and ever since I have adhered to the rule. 
But, although I sometimes hear others pronounce 
the word and its cognates in the same way, yet 
I think quite as often I hear the harsher pronun- 
ciation conker, and recently I heard Mrs. Langtry 
so pronounce the word in ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 

Cornupert Bepe. 


Horner.—The panorama of London was, says 
Cunningham, sketched by Mr. Horner, « land 
surveyor, and finished by Mr. E. T. Parris. The 
panorama of “ London by Day and Night” was, 
Mr. Walford says (ii. 227), painted by Danson, 


Penny was, and is still, a common | and Gliddon, the singer and clever composer of the 
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* Literary Dustman,’ used to paint with him all 
day and sing his songs at the Eagle, City Road, 
at night. Are there two panoramas by different 
hands; and, if not, is Cunningham right or Mr. 
Walford ? C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Asnton WERDEN, curate of Lytham, in Lanca- 
shire, in 1741, afterwards curate of Bispham, in 
the same county, where he died in 1767. His 
name does not appear in the Oxford or Cambridge 
lists of graduates. Information about him is 
wanted. H. Fisnwick, F.S. A. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Heratpic.—Quarterly, 1 and 4, a chevron be- 
tween three escallops; 2 and 3, asword. These 
arms on a lozenge appear on some silver, dated 
1691, in the possession of Sir Thomas White, Bart., 
of Wallingwells, Notts. Iam unable to discover 
to whom they belong, and shall be glad of assist- 
ance, M. H. Waite. 


17, Clarendon Crescent, Edinburgh. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG, DIED 1742.—information 
as to following will oblige. 1. There is a painting 
by Kneller, at Blenheim, of General Armstrong 
showing a plan of Bouchain to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Is it a full-length or three-quarters ? 
2. Are there in any London church mural tablets 
to the memory of General Armstrong and his 
daughters Mary and Priscilla? M. H. Ware. 

17, Clarendon Crescent, Edinburgh, 


A Doms Barce.—In the Times of December 3, 
1885, p. 3, col. 4, there is a report of an action 
brought by the owners of the dumb barge Kate 
against the owners of the steamship Odiel, in 
respect of a collision in the lower pool of the 
Thames. What is a dumb barge ; and why is it so 
called ? ’, E. Bucktey. 
[A dumb barge used to signify a barge used as a pier, 


L 


and not for the conveyance of merchandise. } 


3amBoo.—Can any of your readers tell me who 

is the author of a poem in pidgin English on the 
bamboo tree? Each verse ends with the word 
“Bamboo.” The last verse is as follows :— 

And now, man man, my talkee done, 

And so my say chin chin to you, 

My hope you think this number one— 

Bamboo. 


W. M. M. 


Devit-Names.—In ‘The Toilers of the Sea’ 
Victor Hugo, mentioning Satanic ambassadors, says 
Belphegor was sent to France, Hutgin to Italy, 
Belial to Turkey, Tharung to Spain, and Martinet 
to Switzerland. He adds that Satan’s grand 
almoner is Dagon ; Succor Benoth, the chief of the 
eunuchs; Asmodeus, gambling banker; Kobal, 
theatrical manager; Verdelet, master of cere- 
monies; and Nybbas, court-fool. Is it to be 





believed that these names are Hugo’s invention? 
If they are older than his time, where did he find 
them? What do the words mean? In what work 
can I read the best account of the diabolical hier- 
archy ? Bayle (vol. v. p. 511) alludes to such an 
infernal nobility as existent, and mentions the 
names of eleven devils who possessed the nuns of 
Loudun in 1632, none of which corresponds with 
the list in Victor Hugo. James D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 

[Belphegor is, of course, mentioned by Machiavelli. 
Dagon and Belial are classed among the supporters of 
Satan in * Paradise Lost.” Asmodeus is the name, taken 
from Tobit, assigned a fiend by Lesage. Many of these 
names are from the Bible, the Apocrypha, and the 
Talmud, | 


Autor or Verses.—The verses a specimen 
of which I subjoin seem to have been commonly 
repeated about forty years ago. I should be glad 
to know who was the author of them, and where I 
can find the piece entire. It begins in the 
character of one Lady Doubtful issuing her orders tu 
the footman thus :— 

If Ensign Charles Sinclair should come, 

Remember, John, I’m not at home ; 

For though first cousin to a lord, 

He does not yet befit our board. 
In course of time “despised Sinclair became a 
lord” and a “lion” of fashion. He is asked to 
Lady Doubtful’s to dine ; but though the dinner- 
hour is long past, still “no Earl Clare” makes his 
appearance. “ John” is summoned, and assures his 
mistress that no lord has been to the house, only 
‘* Mister Sinclair, that ensign chap,” had the 
audacity to present himself, but had been sum- 
marily ejected, according to her ladyship’s orders : 

He’ll never come no more to tease you, 

I hope, my lady, now I’ve pleased you ! 

I do not know whether the piece has been 
published in any collection of poems; it may 
possibly have appeared in same magazine or annual, 
and not have been reprinted separately. 

C. 8. Jerram, 
Farnborough, Hants. 


Apmirat Sir Caartes Know tes, Bart., AND 
tuss1a.—Has this officer—who was appointed by 
the Empress Catharine IT. of Russia Chief Presi- 
dent of Her Imperial Majesty’s Admiralty, with a 
seat in the Russian Council, « post which he filled 
for some years—left any memoirs concerning his 
residence at the Imperial Court of Russia; and, 
if so, have such documents ever been —- ? 

Vv. 


Tuomas Prinete.—Mr. Ruskin, in part v. of 
his ‘ Preeterita,’ refers to this man as editor of 
‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ in which his early poetical 
essays appeared. He gives a few details about 


him, but doubtless more is known concerning his 
history. 


Can apy correspondent give a further 
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account of his birthplace, writings, and other 
matters ? T. Cann-Huenes, B.A. 
Chester, 


LupeGate.—The statues of King Lud and his 
two sons, when the gates were taken down in 1761-2, 
were given by the City to Sir Francis Gosling, to 
set up at the east end of St. Dunstan’s Church ; 
but this never got done, and the stones were 
deposited in the parish bone-house. Where are 
they now; at Guildhall, or lost? C. A, Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Minor Works or Sir Watrter Scorr.—I 
have a copy of the Keepsake for 1829. It con- 
tains, inter alia, two stories, both professing to 
be “ by the author of ‘ Waverley.’” Are they 
generally printed among the acknowledged mis- 
cellaneous works of Sir Walter Scott ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sir Ferpinanpo Gorcrs.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me if any letters of or docu- 
ments relating to Sir Fredinando Gorges not printed 
or mentioned in the reports of the Royal Manu- 
scripts Commissioners are in existence? Is any 
portrait of him known? James P. Baxter. 


CrurcHWARDENS.—Both churchwardens for the 
parish of Ealing are chosen by the vestry. Many 
years ago the then vicar attempted to establish 
his right to choose one of them before a court of 
law, and lost his suit. Is not this a very uncom- 
mon state of things; and does it obtain in any 
other parish ? H. Devevinene. 

Ealing. 


Ittustrations To ‘Don Quxiors.’—In the 
notice on Mr. John Ormsby’s translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ in the Times of Dec. 25, we read : “ The 
most effective illustrations of ‘Don Quixote’ we 
ever saw were designed by a Spanish artist on a set 
of Sévres china.” What is the name of the artist 
in question? Have these designs ever been en- 
graved and reproduced on paper? Is the set of 
Sévres china to be seen in England? If not, is it 
preserved in the museum of the factory at Sévres ? 
I was there some months ago, but did not notice it. 

H. 8S. A. 


Surname or Buncn.—Can any of your readers 
give information regarding the origin, derivation, 
and localization of the above surname? I cannot 
find it mentioned in ‘ Debrett,’ Walford’s ‘ County 
Families,’ Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ &c., or ‘Clergy List.’ 
What are the crest and arms ? 

S. B. Beresrorp. 

33, Upper Bedford Place, W,C, 


_ “Preces Pautinx.”—If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
is aware of the existence of a copy, of earlier 
date than 1705, of the little book entitled ‘Preces, 


Catechismus et Hymni, in usum antique et celebris 
Schole juxta Divi Pauli Templum apud Londi- 


| nates,’ 1 should be much obliged by a communi- 


leation from him. 








The copy of an edition of 

1655, referred to in the ‘Sacra Academica’ of 

the Rev. J. W. Hewett (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ix. 

228), cannot now be found. J. H. Lurron. 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


Wotpicne.—Ricardus Shakspere is mentioned 
as dwelling at Woldiche, a place no doubt either in 
or near Warwickshire, in or about a.p. 1460. This 
fact is gathered from the Knolle register, now at 
Birmingham; but where was Woldiche? It is 
not mentioned by Dugdale nor in any of my 
numerous Warwickshire books. 

J. O. Havurwett-Puicuirrs. 


RotnernamM Cuurcnu.—I have seen in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(though not at a very recent date) a reference to 
Rotherham Church. Can the writer or any of your 
readers state what has become of the old canopy or 
cover for the font }—which I believe has been re- 
placed with modern work. I have a sketch of the 
ancient font and cover, a beautiful and elaborate 
piece of carving, black with age. The pulpit, which 
was doubtless of the same age, black as ebony, has 
been scraped or modernized, so that on visiting 
the church a year ago I could not recognize it. The 
galleries, likewise black oak, which are now done 
away with, were sufficient to repew the entire 


church. I have a special interest in this fine old 
structure. A. G. Danvers TayYLor. 
Barnes. 


[ We know of no reference to Rotherham Church. The 
1)" on Rotherham Bridge is discussed 6" 8S. xi, 525, 
412, 

Garter Brasses.—I have seen it stated that 
the celebrated memorial (a.pD. 1413) in Felbrigge 
Church, Norfolk, of Sir Symon Felbrigge, K.G., 
standard-bearer to King Richard II., is one of the 
five Garter brasses in England. Will any of your 
correspondents kindly say where are to be found 
the other four ? Joun Att Porter. 

Blackheath. 


Mvucwomp.—In the Daily News, November 27, 
a mugwump is defined as a “ superior person, who 
commonly holds aloof from politics.” The Pall 
Mall Gazette of the same date stigmatizes this 
definition as egregiously mistaken, and says, “ The 
truth is exactly the opposite. The mugwump 
is a person who presumes to introduce into politics 
considerations higher than mere party success.” I 
should like to know (a) the true meaning of mug- 
wump; (b) whence derived ; (c) when, where, and 
under what circumstances it originated. 

Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Newport, Istz or Wicut.—Where can I see 
any representation of the Bugle Inn and of the 
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George Inn, both in the High Street of this town, 
as they were in the time of Charles I., during his 
imprisonment in the island—1647-8 ? 

C. A. J. M. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WanTEeD.— 

‘* Like the madman in Le Sage, some libellers scatter 
their firebrands in sport.” Epwarp MALay, 

To catch the eel of science by the tail. 

I find the verse quoted in an article in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol, iv, p. 165, 1847. Is it known whence 
the poet took the expression, and if he attached a par- 
ticular meaning to it? Of course it calls to my mind the 
“salmon of knowledge” of Irish legends, H. Garpoz. 


Replies. 


BED-STAFP, 
(6 S, xii. 496.) 

My query on this having been written and 
ready to post, I may be allowed a word or two. 
Most certainly the bed-staves quoted by Nares 
from Armyn’s will were bed-rungs, or bed-laths. 
Their number, six to each bedstead, proves this. 
But the reverse reason as certainly proves that 
Bobadill’s bedstaff (‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
I. iv.) was not a bed-rung, for his bed had but 
one, and he was obliged to call to his hostess to 
bring another before he could show his fencing 
feat. This intention also shows that the Joho- 
son-Nares bed-staff, if it ever existed, was not 
his bed-staff, for he could not show an opponent a 
fencing feat when both had clumsily stout poles, 
each six feet, or at the least over five feet and a half 
long ; broom handles would have been far more 
easily managed and as easily obtainable. Besides, 
our ancestors must have known the easy process of 
“tucking in,” and neither Bobadill nor Cob, his 
landlord, was likely to go in for luxuries. Hence 
Miss Emma Phipson’s suggestion seems most pro- 
bable, that Bovadill’s bed-staff was a stick, used when 
in bed to summon attendance, instead of the modern 
bell. Invalids still use such a staff, and I, though 
no invalid, have so used a poker or hearth-brush 
handle. A passage in Reg. Scot’s ‘ Witchcraft,’ 
p. 79, seems to me to confirm this. A pretty 
wench, wishing to get rid of her incubus-devil, 
went to St. Bernard, “ who took hir his staffe, and 
bad hir laie it in the bed beside hir. And indeed 
the divell, fearing the bed-staffe or that S. Bernard 
laie there himselfe, durst not approch.” Here a 
walking or pastoral staff, by mere position and by 
laying in the bed (not under it like a bed-rung), 
became a bed-staff. It has been suggested to me 
that Scot here used bed-staff by way of joke. 
Doubtless he jocularly named it a bed-staff, either 
from its being able to summon assistance or be- 
cause there may have been an undercurrent refer- 
ence to its being used as a cudgel, as a bed-staff, 


that could be used in fencing, very likely was at fit or | bed stands in a recess. 





unfit times; yet the word staff, if the word had not 
the meaning I would assign it, would have been 
sufficient ; and it is, I think, an insult to Scot, and 
wholly at variance with his excellent manner and 
style, to suppose that he could have made so miser- 
able, so senseless a joke—one that cannot even be 
dignified with that name—as to liken a pastoral 
staff to a flat four-foot or three-foot bed-rung. 

Again, in ‘ Albumazar,’ II. iii., Trincalo says— 

Now do I feel the calf of my right leg 

Twingle and dwindle to th’ smallness of a bed-staff. 

It is not his leg, but the calf of his leg; and surely 
a broad bed-stave is not a telling or appropriate 
simile, though a stick for knocking on the floor 
would be humorously exaggerative, appropriate, 
and likely to tell. So in‘ A Match at Midnight,’ 
II. i., old Ear-lack is described as “‘ the old man; a 
foot like a bear, a leg like a bed-staff, a hand like a 
hatchet, an eye like a pig, and a face like a winter 
pigmie.” And here I would remark, notwithstand- 
ing the next quotations, that, in accordance with 
Bobadill’s one bed-staff, the sentences are so framed 
in the last two quotations as to allow of the sin- 
gular, bed-staff—a leg, not two legs, being spoken of. 
Lastly, in Middleton’s ‘ A Trick to Catch the Old 
One,” [V. v., we have Dompit the usurer in bed, 
of whom Lamprey and Spichcock thus speak imme- 
diately on their entry— 

“ Lam, Look you: did I not tell you he lay like the 
devil in chains, when he was bound for a thousand 
year! 

“ Spi. But I think the devil had no steel bed-stuffs ; 
he goes beyond him for that,”’ 

And afterwards Gulf says— 

“ What, hung alive in chains? O spectacle ! Bed-ataffs 
of steel? O monstrum [<Xe. }...... here 's a just judgment 
shown upon usury, extortion, and trampling villany ! ” 
What caused Dampit to be in chains and steel 
bed-staffs, and how they were affixed to him is be- 
yond me ; but this at least is evident,—that the bed 
and bedding did not conceal these bed-staffs, as they 
must have done had they been bed-rungs, bed- 
laths, or bed-staves, 

I have since been told that a gentleman has 
published his belief—though I know not on what 
authority—that the bed-staff was a staff for beat- 
ing up the bed. Br. Nicworson, 


This word seems to have two meanings. There 
cannot be a doubt, I think, that sometimes it sig- 
nifies the pieces of wood—commonly, though not 
always, I understand, flat—which support a bed, 
and which fit into holes prepared for them in the 
bed- frame, or “ bed-stocks” as we call them here. 
The more common meaning of the word was a 
stick, like a long walking-stick, used by servants in 
making beds, They used to be very common, and 
are, I believe, still in use. Their modern name is 
bed-stick. They are needed more especially when 
one side of a bed is close to a wall, or when the 
Epwarp Peacock. 
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My reply to this query is offered with some diffi- 
dence—not because | doubt its accuracy, but because 
I am not able to give authority for it. When the 
bedstead was a mere box filled with straw, this 
straw required to be turned over and worked about 
every day; and the use of the bed-staff was to rake 
up and turn the straw. The bed-staff, therefore, 
was an article in constant use, and had to be 
always at hand: hence its convenience as an offen- 
sive or defensive weapon. HERMENTRUDE. 


As to the precise manner in which the bed- 
staves were “stuck” I cannot say, but Dr. John- 
son’s description of them seems to be correct. 
To judge from the following passages, the bed- 
staff can scarcely have been “a weapon of 
mickle might,” with which (vide ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends’) Lady Rohesia punished her faithless 
husband. In Halliwell and Wright’s edition of 
Nares’s ‘ Glossary ’ the following quotation is made 
from ‘ Alleyn’s Will,’ 1626 :—“ All the furniture 
in the twelve poor schollars chamber, that is to say, 
six bed-steads, six matts, sixe mattresses, six feather 
beds, six feather bolsters...... three dozen of bed- 
staves, &c.” Apparently there were six bed-staves 
for each bed, three for each side. In Ben Jonson’s 
‘Staple of News,’ V.i., Pennyboy, the uncle, is 
represented as almost having killed his maid by 
“throwing bed-staves at her.” In ‘ Albumazar,’ 
1615, Trincalo says :— 

Now do I feel the calf of my right leg 
Twingle and dwindle to th’ smallness of a bed-staff.” 
*Q. Eng. Plays’ (ed. Hazlitt), vol. xi. p. 337. 
Cf. also, “ But I say, Master Ear-lack, the old 
man ! a foot like a bear, «a leg like a bed-staff.”— 
‘A Match at Midnight,’ 1633, ibid., vol. xiii, p. 35. 
F. C. Binkeeck Terry. 

Frequently the ancient bedstead was provided 
with a bed-staff, which was a round wooden pin in- 
serted in the sides of bedsteads to keep the 
clothes from slipping out ; but whether it was 
placed horizontally or upright does not appear. If 
horizontally, it must have been about six feet long. 
Tt seems to have been used as a weapon sometimes, 
for Chaucer tells us that the “scolere Johan,” 
although a stranger in the bedroom, tried to find a 
staff by moonlight, and the miller’s wife, finding 
one, unwittingly knocked her husband down with 

This Johan stert up as fast as ever he might, 

And grasped by the walles to and fro, 

To find a staf; and sche sturt up also, 

And knewe the estres bet them than dede you, 

And by the wal sche took a staf anon. 
In the reign of Edward [. (1272-1307) Sir John 
Chichester, as he was playing with his man-ser- 
vant, killed him in the following way: Sir John 
made a pass at him with a sword in the scabbard, 
und the servant parried it with a bed-staff, but in 
so doing struck off the chape of the scabbard, 
whereby the end of the sword came out of the 





scabbard, and the thrust not being effectually 
broken, the servant was killed by the point of the 
sword. The frontispiece of a work entitled 
‘Iuniper Lecture, with the description of all sorts 
of Women, good and bad,’ published in 1639, re- 
presents a woman entering a bedroom to punish 
her husband, who is in bed, and who grasps the 
bed-staff as a foil to protect himself. In a wood- 
cut in Wright’s ‘Domestic Manners, &c., in the 
Middle Ages,’ we see a chambermaid of the seven- 
teenth century using a bed-staff to beat up the bed- 
ding in the process of making the bed. The staff 
must have been a light and portable article, for we 
find its rapid movements passing into a proverb, 
“the twinkling of a bed-staff,” or bed-post. Shad- 
well, in his ‘ Virtuoso,’ 1676, makes Sir Samuel 
Hearty to say, “Gad, [’ll do it instantly, in the 
twinkling of a bed-staff.” Rabelais also says, “ He 
would have cut him down in the twinkling of a 
bed-staff.” Colman puts similar words into the 
mouth of Lord Duberly in the ‘ Heir-at-Law.’ And 
Bobadill, in ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ uses the 
same phrase to illustrate his skill with the rapier. 
(‘Concerning Beds and Bedsteads,’ St. James's 
Magazine, 1866.) Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Tue Rev. Erskine Neate: His Waritines 
(6 S. xii. 465).—As I have some interest in the 
late Mr. Neale and his writings, Iam glad to be 
able to mention the following particulars, partly in 
the hope that the obscurities therein may be cleared 


up. 

On Aug. 10, 1824, the Rev. Erskine Neale, 
described as of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
married at Sculcoates, Hull, Mary, only daughter 
of George Fielding, M.D., surgeon, Hull (Gent. 
Mag., 1824, ii. 272, 464). In February, 1528, the 
late George Hunsley Fielding, M.D., F.R.S., of 
Tonbridge, son of Mr. George Fielding just men- 
tioned, dedicated his ‘ Observations on the Human 
Structure, Hull, 1828, to his “friend,” “ The 
Reverend Erskine Neale, B.A.” Now ‘The 
Living and the Dead,’ published in 1827, but 
dated June 10, 1825, which the Editor of ‘N. & Q. 
(3"4 S. v. 106) and Olphar Hamst in his ‘ Handbook,’ 
p. 178, unhesitatingly assign to the Rev. Erskine 
Neale, Vicar of Exning, and author of other known 
and acknowledged books, contains passages which 
imply that the writer knew and lived in the 
neighbourhood of Hull. York is mentioned, p. 11; 
Wilmington, p. 22, possibly stands for Sculcoates; 
the Rev. John Scott, of St. Mary’s, Hull, p. 211 ; 
Hull and Gainsborough, the Hall Imfirmary (of 
which Mr. George Fielding was the senior surgeon), 
&e., pp. 226-9. Moreover my own copy of the 
book is inscribed “To Miss Ls Marche With the 
cordial remembrances & best wishes of the Author, 
March 7th, 1827.” She was the daughter of Mr. 
John Bernhard La Marche, a well- known 
Hull merchant, whuse old-fashioned clerk and 
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counting-house, the last of their kind in Hull, | Sunsets and Sunshine ; or, varied Aspects of Life 
remained in High Street there until a few years = Montes, Neild, Sterne, Hone, Cobbett, &c.), 8vo. 
= | TheB 3ook of a Small Colleger. 
But in Crockford’s : Clerical Directory’ it is | The pete a Coroner's Clerk. Reprinted from 
recorded, presumably by Mr. Neale himself, that | Bentley's Miscellany. 
he, the Vicar of Exning, was of Emmanuel College, | *Ke»sons for supporting the 8.P.G. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1832, and that he was *The Landlord's Duty to the Labourer. = 
ordained deacon in 1829, and priest in 1830.| Many articles in magazines. W. C. B. 
Were there two Erskine Neales ; or had the deacon eine ve " 
of 1829 been a minister in some other body before| Smoxkinc rv Onvuncn (6" S. xii, 385, 415, 470). 
entering the Church of England? If this latter | —1 must say I feel a great deal of sympathy with 
supposition be true, how came he to write his | A. J. M. in regard to the refreshment and relief 
experiences as “ A Country Curate” early in 1827, which one side of one’s nature feels in the interior 
two whole years before he was in orders? The | of a Dutch church, Allis calm and restful, and 
use of such a title, as of “A Coroner’s Clerk” and | 0né€ has no apprehension of any “ restoration ” 
4 Gaol Chaplain,” and others which Mr. Neale | impending. The only place I know in England 
adopted, might be a mere ordinary literary where one has the same feeling is the chapel of the 
expedient under which an author who was really Foundling Hospital. If A. J. M. does not know 
none of these might record so-called experiences | it, I should advise him to go and see it some week- 
that were purely imaginary, However that may | ay when next in town. Last autumn I apeant a 
be, the person of whom I write was indisputably | few hours at Edam, one of the so called “ Dead 
called ‘‘ Reverend ” in 1824 and 1828. Men so| Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” though, as it seemed to 
often changed their colleges that a migration from | ™e, a quietly active and bustling little place, and a 
Magdalen to Emmanuel is not impossible ; but | teat centre of the Dutch cheese trade. My friend 
Mr. Picxrorp removes him to St. John’s. the burgomaster, being engaged on some municipal 
Before he was Rector of Kirton, Suffolk, Mr, | business when I arrived, put me in charge of the 
Neale was Vicar of Adlingfleet, near Howden, | minister for half an hour or so, and we went to the 
Yorkshire. Olphar Hamst (p. 208) says he was born | church. The good man kept his hat on all the 
in 1805 (?), and refers to ‘Men of the Time.’ He | time that he was showing and explaining to me 
died at the vicarage, Exning, of which place he had | Various matters of interest about the interior, 
been vicar twenty-nine years, on Noy. 23, 1883. | having on entering lighted a cigar and offered me 
The following is a list of some of his books | 0D¢. From what I saw of him, I should think that 
not mentioned by Mr. Picxrorp. Some of the | he was the very last person to mean any irreverence. 
titles are taken from Olphar Hamst’s‘ Handbook for | 1 have never seen any smoking during service, 
Fictitious Names,’ 1868, pp. 4, 6, 139, 178, 188; though hats are freely worn, as they used to be in 
those marked (*) are acknowledged in Crockford’s | Holland during banquets, if the fine pictures by 
‘Clerical Directory,” 1870, 1879, together with | Frans Hals and others represent matter of fact. 
‘The Life of the Duke of Kent,’ ‘The Life-Book Tr. F, 
of a Labourer,’ and ‘ The Old Minor Canon,’ already 
mentioned :— I send you a copy of a note which I made nearly 
The Living and the Dead. By A Country Curate. | thirty years ago, of my own experience on this 
London ( Windsor), Charles Knight, 1827. 8vo. 4 leaves, subject. It refers to the frontispiece of a little 


379. : . 8 ‘ : > ie 
oy +e to Dr. Penssen, Deen ef Garem. Second book, ‘ Forms of Prayers used by K. William III. 
The Subaitern, at the Sacrament,’ 1704 :— 
The Country Curate. By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ “The countrymen of King William, at the present day, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1830. In 1 vol. 8vo,, Colburn’s “Standard | not only walk through their churches wearing their hate, 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 





Novels,” 1834. ; ’ . but aclergyman was lately seen smoking a cigar in one of 
Sermons on the Dangers and Duties of a Christian. the principal churches. The congregations in that country 
8vo. 1830, generally wear their hats throughout the preformance of 


The \ illage Poor-house, an attempt to illustrate the | Divine Service, and it has been asserted that K. William 
state of feeling amidst the rural Pauper Population. persisted in this formulary when he attended at churches 
By A‘ ountry Curate. 12mo, 1832, lim England ; but this must have been a Jacobite slander, 

*The Bishop's Daughter. ; _ | for in the frontispiece of this little book he has nothing 

*The Closing Scene; or, Christianity and Infidelity | on his head but an ample flowing wig, and the crown 
contrasted in the last hours of remarkable persons. By | [ called in Bowbellia “ the King’s best hat ’’} and sceptre 
the Author of‘ The Bishop's Daughter.’ London, 1848 ; | gre reverently laid upon a cushion before him.” 
l2mo, 1849 ; two series, 2 vols. 12ino0., 1850-3. ne ‘ . “ s 

*The Earthly Resting Places of the Just. S8vo. 1851. The distinguished Baptist minister, the Rev. 

The Summer and Winter of the Soul (Sterling, Irving, | Robert Hall, was said to be another English 
~~) oe it ; . . aoa example of profuse smoking in the intervals of 

e Kiches that bring no Sorrow, vo. SoZ, ; in ¢ i 
Self Sacrifice ; or, the Chancellor's Chaplain. 12mo, public worship and preaching, 


1854, I saw the smoking chair of Dr. Sam. Parr, in 
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which he has been engraved engaged in insensing, 
also his wig and gambadoes, at Hatton Rectory, 
after the death of his son-in-law and successor, the 
Rev. Mr. Lym, about 1845. 
Tromas Kersbake. 
Bristol. 


I remember three instances of smoking in church 
in Lima, Peru. (1) In the church of La Merced I saw 
a layman surreptitiously enjoying his cigar while 
service was going on. (2) In the vestry of the same 
church I saw a full-robed bishop smoking before 
going into the pulpit to preach. In his casea 
friendly layman put a handkerchief under the 
episcopal chin, to keep the ashes from falling 
on the smoker’s robes. (3) In the cathedral 
vestry I saw the “ Master of the Ceremonies” 
(an Englishman) smoking a cigar. A spittoon is 
placed in the stall of each cathedral dignitary. 
Are these a “‘ survival” of a time when smoking in 
church was not uncommon ? J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury, 


Tae Basiuisk (6% §S. xii. 225).—In Bishop 
Lowth’s ‘ Translation of Isaiah,’ published in 1778, 
the expression *})Y5¥ is translated “ basilisk ”:— 
And the suckling shall play upon the hole of the aspic ; 
And upon the den of the basilisk shall the new-weaned 

child lay his hand.—Chap. xi. 8. 

This is instead of “ cockatrice,” as in the A.V., 
and one creature is quite as fabulous as the other. 
The cockatrice, according to heralds, possesses the 
head of the cock with the body and tail of the 
dragon, whilst the basilisk is supposed to be an 
animal like a lizard, whose very look was fatal to 
life. The meaning, of course, of the text and con- 
text in the chapter is quite clear, and the passage 
is an instance of Oriental metaphor. In ‘ Zadig ; 
or, the Book of Fate,’ by Voltaire, some Eastern 
maidens are represented as in quest of the basilisk. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CaTALOGUE OF ALMANACS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Century (6 §S. xi. 221, 262, 301, 382; xii. 
203, 397).—In the above, referring to Anthony 
Askham’s ‘ Almanac,’ printed in the year 1555, 
I gave it as my opinion that Thomas Marshe was 
the printer. From some interesting titles sent me 
by your correspondent P. P., I find that it was 
printed by William Powell, and I shall be glad if 
you will insert this correction. 

I take this opportunity to thank P. P. for the 
trouble he has taken, and to assure him I shall be 
very pleased if we can mutually assist one another 
in the same way at some future time. 

H. R. Promer. 

9, Torbay Road, Willesden Lane, N.W. 


Nors at Feasts anp 1n Games (6" §, xii. 513). 
—The Hebrew is not quite correct in the reference 
quoted by W.C. B. In the Talmud Pesachim (Pass- 





over) the custom of giving the children nuts is re- 
ferred to more than once. It was then not so much 
on the feast itself as on the day preceding that the 
nuts were used. The children had to be kept awake 
for the service which is performed in every Jewish 
home on the Passover Eve (the Holy Communion 
is derived therefrom), and the nuts were given 
for the purpose of keeping the children occupied. 
The nuts, I should say, were eaten rather than 
played with. I, ABRAHAMS. 


BartToLozzi AND HIS Works (6 §, xii. 439, 
466).—Probably the finest collection in the world 
of Bartolozzi’s prints is that in the library of the 
Vienna Albertina. The collection was made during 
the early part of the century by Bartolozzi himself, 
and in forty-four folio volumes contains, in addi- 
tion to his first essays, specimens in various states 
of all his works engraved while living in London. 

3urtolozzi disposed of this magnificent collection to 
M. Vonder Nuill, of Vienna, and by him it was re- 
sold to the Archduke Albrecht, who added it to the 
Albertina collection of prints. Thereis an account 
of this collection, described as the property of 
M. Vonder Niill, in Ackermann’s ‘ Repository of 
Arts’ for 1815, vol. xiii. pp. 364-5. It was only 
quite recently that I discovered what had become 
of it. Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Dour (6" §, xii. 494).—I believe that I also 
have heard this word in Dorset, and I well re- 
member hearing it, many years ago, in Shropshire. 
So the range of its habitat must be fairly extensive. 
Douse is perhaps a commoner form. C. B. M. 


To dout the fire or the candle is an expression in 
common use among the lower classes in my native 
county, Devonshire. I. E. C. 


Dout is commonly used in Devonshire. 
W. H. Comminas, 


{In addition to the foregoing M.A.Oxon knows the 
word dout, in the sense of do out fire or candle, as a 
provincialism in Gloucestershire and Radnorshire ; Mr. 
GANTILLON heard it used by a housemaid from Coleford, 
in the Forest of Dean; Esrr says it is used by elderly 
unlettered people in Warwickshire and Staffordshire ; 
W. C. B. heard recently “‘one of the youngest of the 
pensioners in a well-known Gloucestershire workhouse 
say ‘he douted the gas’’’; in Lancashire he has heard 
don used by working people Mr. BrixRLy quotes from 
Edwards, ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ “ The porters are drunk, 
will they not dup the gate to-day?” F, J. has heard 
dout in Worcestershire. M. D. knows it, and unked== 
lonely, sad, in Oxfordshire. Mn. F, C. Birkseck Terry 
says dout is used in Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, and the West of England, and is heard in 
Cardiff. ALPHA gives extracts, in which dout occurs, 
from Henryson, ‘A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hood,’ and 
from ‘Henry V.,’ IV. ii,, and says Bailey, Eng. Dict., 
1775, has douter for extinguisher, but not dout. } 


Mistestep (6 §. xii. 514).—A corresponding 
word to mislested is of common occurrence in our 
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London police courts, where a complainant will often 
say, “So-and-so assulted me,” the word being a 
confusion between assaulted and insulted, and 
generally used of threatening abuse when no blows 
are struck, A less happy “ logogamy” was per- 
petrated in my hearing some time ago by a man 
who pointed out his residence with the words, 
“That’s my house on the hill, envenomed in 
trees!” the word being a confusion between en- 
vironed and embosomed. It is a very common 
thing in our courts to hear a policeman say, “I saw 
he was the worse for drink, and I perswaded him 
to go home, but he refused /” J. P. 


Mislest is a good Lindsey word for molest, and 
as such occurs in my ‘ Glossary of the Dialect of 
the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham.’ I 
hear it used constantly, and am far from sure 
that, when occasion seems to call for it, I do not 
use it myself. A person said to me not long ago, 
“You must see that summut’s done about C 3 
ball, squire, he mislests everything. It was nobbut 
last Setterda’ that he trod doon haif George 
T——’s wheat, an’ to-da’ he’s scared a lot o’ 
bairns so as they dursn’t goa doon th’ lain to th’ 
school.” Epwarp Peacock, 





This is a very general dialectal word. It is in- 
variably used in Cheshire, and on reference to the 
glossaries of the English Dialect Society I find it 
is also in use in Antrim and Down (where the form 
is mislist), in Cumberland, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Yorkshire (Mid-Yorkshire, Holderness, 
Whitby). A. J. M. will also find the word in Halli- 
well (var. dial.). Ropert Hoiiayp. 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Mislest and mislested were common words in the 
Midlands sixty and seventy years ago, and were 
never supposed to have any other meaning than 
molest and molested. ELUceE. 


“*But you have done wrong, sailor, in mislesting 
him,’ says one of the bigwigs ” (Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, April, 1838). The above is taken from 
* Nights at Sea,’ where some curious words will be 
found for Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, e. g., “to bam- 
boxter,” “ flusticated,” ‘‘ bamblustercated,” if they 
are not disqualified as slang. R. B. 


(Many communications have been received subse- 
quently to the above. Mr. Tuomas Ratcuirre refers to 
mislested as common in the Midlands, and meslested us 
occasionally heard. Mr. Groxnce Raven refers to the 
especial use of mislested in the East Riding of Yorks. 
Este has heard it and il/-convenient commonly in War- 
wickshire. Mr. F. C, Brrxpeck Terry refers to such 
analogous terms as indisgestion and disgestion. W. M. M. 
hears mislested frequently in Worcestershire. J. T. F. 
is familiar with it in Lincolnshire. Fatuer Frank has 
heard it hundreds of times in the Midlands. Mr. ALFRED 
Wattis has known it used in Derbyshire for forty years. } 


Pope's TRansLATION or THE ‘Iniap’ (6% §. 





his reply. It may interest him to know that I have 
before me a copy of the above book in quarto form, 
which corresponds with his description of the 
genuine first edition, save that it has the name of 
Richard Buckby, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., among 
those of the subscribers. F. D. 


Napter’s Bongs (6" §, xii. 494).—In ‘The Art 
of Numbering by Speaking-Rods, vulgarly termed 
Napier’s Bones,’ by W. Lleybourn], 1732, there is a 
plate giving the additional piece asdescribed by Mr. 
Rapone. The headings C. and S. are on this plate 
“Cube” and “Square.” It is most likely de- 
scribed in the text. Macmillan & Bowes, of this 
town, have a copy. G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Esquire (6 §S. xii. 495).—The following is 
from Edwards’s ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases ’:— 

“ Esquire.—This word, in the primary meaning, is 
‘shield bearer.’ In the early Middle Ages this was called 
scutifer, from the Latin scutum, a shield, and fero, | bear. 
This, in the old French, became escuyer, from which its 
transition to its English form was easy and natural. 

* Esquires may be divided into five classes; he who 
does not belong to them may or may not be a gentleman, 
but is no esquire. 

1. Younger sons of peers, and their eldest sons, 

2. Eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons. 

3. Chiefs of ancient families (by prescription). 

4. Esquires by creation or office, as herolds and ser- 
jeants-at-arms, judges, justices of the peace, the higher 
naval and military officers, doctors in the several faculties, 
and barristers. 

5. Each Knight of the Bath appoints (co Esquires to 
attend upon him at bis installation and at coronations, 

No estate, however large, confers this rank upon its 
owner,’— Wharton,” 

Cever er Avpax. 

I fear that your correspondent has not read his 
Shakspeare recently, or he would have remembered 
that “ Robert Shallow, Esquire, in the county of 
Gloster, was Justice of the Peace, and coram, and 
wrote himself Armigero in any Bill, Warrant, 
Quittance or Obligation, Armigero!” This was 
in Elizabethan times, and no doubt all Shallow’s 
‘Successors gone before him” did it, and “ all his 
Ancestors that come after him may.” 

None are esquires de facto but the following: 
viz., all in her Majesty’s Commission of the Peace; 
all members of and appertaining to her Majesty’s 
Government ; all officers in the navy down to a 
lieutenant, and all officers in the army down toa 
captain, both inclusive. Barristers are also eequires 
by “ancient usage, and also by office,” having taken 
the oath and signed the roll with justices and all 
members of her Majesty’s Government. 

J. Sranpisn Haty. 

Temple. 


Mr. Hunter’s statement rests upon no less 
an authority than Blackstone, who mentions 
(book iv.):—‘‘ Esquires by virtue of their 





xii. 467, 503; 7S. i. 13).—I thank Mr. Sotty for 
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bear any office of trust under the Crown, and 
who are named esquires in their commission or 
appointment.” The leading case on this point 
is Talbot v. Eagle, 1 Taunt., 510. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


A justice of the peace is legally entitled to 
the rank of esquire. “ In the fifth and last place be 
those ranged and taken for Esquires, whosoever have 
any superior publicke office in the Commonweale or 
serve the Prince in any worshipfull calling ” (Cam- 
den, ‘ Britain,’ ed. 1610, p. 176). Chamberlayne 
(‘ Present State of England,’ twelfth ed., 1679, pt. i. 
p. 285) speaks of justices of the peace as “ reputed 
esquires or equal to esquires.” Blount (‘Law 
Dictionary,’ 1717, s.v. “* Esquire”), commenting 
on Camden, l.c., says that “he who is a Justice of 
the Peace has the title of Esquire, during the Time 
he is in Commission, and no longer, if not other- 
wise qualified to bear it.” 

R. Burnet Morris. 


The following seems to answer the first part of 
Dr. Br. Nicnorson’s query. Of the four kinds 
of esquires enumerated by Camden, the fourth 
kind is :—‘ Esquires by virtue of their offices, as 
justices of the peace and any who bear offices of 
trust under the Crown, and are named esquires by 
the Crown in their commission or appointment.” 
See Stephen’s ‘ Commentaries,’ vol. ii. p. 655, 1868 
edition. Harry GREENSTED. 


O'Donovan’s ‘ Merv’ (6" S. xii. 516).—Mr. 
Borrver has been misinformed as to the late Mr. 
O’Donovan’s ‘ Merv Oasis.’ I knew Mr. O’Dono- 
van well, and saw the manuscript from under his 
hand. It was entirely original matter. Many 
times have I seen him at work upon it, consulting 
tiny little books containing notes made by him in 
lead pencil when on his travels. Messrs, Smith, 
Elder & Co., I happen to know, paid a very large 
sum for the copyright of the book, and this would 
hardly have been the case had it been simply 
“made up” from letters in so widely circulated a 
paper as the Daily News. A comparison of the 
letters and the book, however, would make the 
matter sufficiently clear. In the second edition, 
in one volume, Mr. O'Donovan, I believe, had no 
hand, but this was simply a condensation made 
after his departure on the expedition in which he 
lost his life. F. M. Tuomas. 

71, Torrington Square, W.C. 


Edmund O’Donovan was not the man to do things 
by halves. He devoted much time and attention 
to his book. While writing it he secluded himself 
for some time in a remote Gloucestershire village, 
and for the remainder in a quiet little town in 
Brittany, where his exuberant spirits secured him 


himself and his English friend and helpmate—Mr. 
Carey Taylor—by appearing in public in the 
striking costume of a Mervian prince. 
O’Donovan’s career was a romance from begin- 
ning toend. Dangers and difficulties were a joy 
to him, and he feared nothing so much as the 
humdrum life of cities. I knew him well enough 
to know that he was of the true chivalric breed. 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Primitive Weppine Proceepine (6 §. xii. 
492).—The description of the marriage ceremony 
given by your correspondent can hardly be re- 
garded as unique. Mr. Chester Waters, in his 
* Parish Registers of England,’ pp. 33-4, ed. 1883, 
gives the following entry :— 

**Chiltern All Saints, Wilts, 1714. ‘ John Bridmore 

and Anne Selwood were married, Oct,17. The afore- 
said Anne Selwood was married in her smock, without 
any clothes or head-gier on,’ ”’ 
He remarks that “this was done from the vulgar 
error that a man is not liable for his wife’s debts 
if he makes it patent to all the world, by marrying 
her with nothing on except her shift, that she 
brings no personal estate.” The custom is thus 
commented on in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
vol, i, p. 259 :— 

“Some of the most remarkable marriages that have 
ever taken place are those in which the brides come to 
the altar partly, or in many cases entirely, divested of 
clothing. It was formerly a common notion that if a 
man married a woman ex chemise be was not liable for 
her debts; and in Notes and Queries (2° 8. iv, 489) there 
is an account by a clergyman of the celebration of such 
a marriage some few years ago. He tells us that as 
nothing was said in the rubric about the woman's dress, 
he did not think it right to refuse to perform the mar- 
riage service, At Whitehaven a wedding was celebrated 
under the same circumstances, and there are several 
other instances on record.” 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Compare Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ second 
book, the well-known chapter on “ Bondemen, 
sicke persons, wedlocke, and diuers other matters.” 

W. M. S. 


Tae Mepicean Escutcueon (6" S. xi. 488; 
xii. 75, 237, 313, 356, 470).—The plate charged 
with a plain cross gu., to which I have alluded at 
the last reference as sometimes appearing among 
the roundels of the Medicean escutcheon, was not 
(as I suggested it might be) derived from the 
city arms either of Padua or Genoa. An exami- 
nation of some of my Florentine heraldic notes 
makes it clear that this roundel was temporarily 
assumed, as an addition to their arms, by several 
noble families of Florence as an indication of their 
sympathy with the common people, or of their 
derivation from them. ‘‘ Ella comunemente signi- 
fica chi la porta essere fatti di popolo.” 





the wondering attention of the local police, who 


could make nothing of the Irishman who anuused | 


In no place were political sympathies so fre- 
quently marked by heraldic assumptions or muta- 
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tions as in Florence, and I may hereafter be able 
to supply some curious notes on this subject. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose, 


*Memorrs or Gaimatpr’ (6" §. xii. 427, 500), 
—G. F. R. B. states at the last reference that in 
the edition of Grimaldi’s ‘Memoirs’ published in 
1846 “ all Cruikshank’s plates are reproduced, but 
another portrait of Grimaldi......is substituted for 
the one which appeared in the original edition.” 
This is somewhat misleading, as it seems to imply 
that the portrait which embellished the edition of 
1838 is not in that of 1846. As a matter of fact 
the new portrait (which is coloured, and represents 
Grimaldi in character) faces the title of the 1846 
edition, and the original portrait is also given; but 
instead of facing the title of vol. i., as in the 
original edition, it is removed to p. 1 of part ii., 
and the plate of “Grimaldi’s Kindness to the 
Giants,” which in the first edition formed the 
frontispiece of vol. ii., is in the 1846 edition trans- 
ferred to face p. 150 of part ii. 

As Iam on the subject of the illustrations to 
Grimaldi’s life, I would like to put a query through 
your columns. Mr. Dexter, in his ‘Hints to 
Dickens Collectors’ (p. 18), says that the gro- 
tesque border which in some copies of the first 
edition appears round the plate of “The Last 
Song” is not by Cruikshank. What authority 
exists for this statement? And if the border is 
not by Cruikshank, who is the designer ? 

J. M. M. 


SrmuciatTion v. Representation in Art (6% 
§. xii. 441, 524).—In the private chapel at Lart- 
ington Hall, Yorkshire, on the banks of the Tees, 
the seat of the Rev. Thomas Witham, the last 
male of the ancient line of Witham of Cliffe, is a 
very fine representation of the Saviour on the 
Cross. It is in imitation of sculpture, and was 
painted by Le Brun. The illusion is so perfect 
that it stands out apparently from the wall above 
the altar. Perhaps it may be worth remarking 
that much scenery on the stage is painted in a 
similar manner. Going back to a very remote 
period, the practice would seem to be of great 
antiquity, for we read of Zeuxis deceiving the 
birds by the natural manner in which he painted 
the grapes, and he, in turn, being deceived by 
Parrhasius, who painted the curtain which Zeuxis 
vainly attempted to draw aside. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

I have, in common, I dare say, with many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ read with much interest the note 
with this heading. Will Miss Busk refer me to 
the legend of the “ Madonna of Toledo,” to which 
she alludes? I think it cannot be generally known. 
At all events I, for one, do not recognize it. 

L. R. W, 








Scortisn Fast Days (6 S. xii. 517).—The 
best work for reference is ‘Collections and Obser- 
vations, Methodized, concerning the Worship, Dis- 
cipline, and Government of the Church of Scotland,’ 
published, Edinburgh, 1709, by Walter Steuart. 
See p. 161, “On Observing Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days.” Should your correspondent wish for any 
special information I shall be happy to supply 
it in case he is unable to consult this book ; but 
the subject is scarcely suitable for ‘ N. & Q.’ 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 

20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


Bioopy Haynp (6" §. xii. 514).—Living, as I 
do, far away from a great library, I cannot turn to 
the original authorities, but I am pretty sure that 
there is no trustworthy evidence that when Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the children of 
Islam the mosque of St. Sophia was defiled with a 
hideous slaughter such as Mr. Robinson describes. 
What did take place there is described by Gibbon 
(vol. viii. p. 173, ed. 1862). Itis horrible enough, 
without importing fabulous crimes into the nar- 
rative. It may be useful to quote a few lines 
from the historian of ‘The Decline and Fall’ 
(p. 175):-— 

“ Amidst the vague exclamations of bigotry and hatred, 
the Turks are not accused of a wanton or immoderate 
effusion of Christian blood; but according to their 
maxims (the maxims of antiquity), the lives of the van- 
quished were forfeited; and the legitimate reward of 
the conqueror was derived from the service, the sale, or 
the ransom of his captives of both sexes,” 


Long centuries of hate have so embittered Chris- 
tians against the Moslem that it is never safe to 
receive evidence against the followers of the great 
prophet of Arabia which falls short of proof. From 
the earliest wars waged by the prophet himself 
down to the days of the “ Bulgarian atrocities” a 
systematic course of misrepresentation has been 
pursued, for which it would not be easy elsewhere 
to find a parallel. Epwarp PEacock. 


I have lately seen the mark of the bloody hand 
on the wall of St. Sophia at Constantinople. It is 
not a painted representation, but just such a mark 
as a man’s hand dipped in blood would make. 
As to blood having flowed up to any such a height, 
it is, of course, a physical impossibility. For 
blood, though metaphorically thicker than water, 
is still liquid; and however many people were 
killed at the terrible massacre, their blood cer- 
tainly ran out through the doors and other open- 
ings in the huge building. What we were told 
was that the conqueror rode on horseback over the 
piled-up heaps of the slain, and dabbed or rested 
one bloody hand on the wall and with the other 
made a frantic blow with his scimitar at the por- 
phyry column close by, knocking off a great 
splinter from it. This story is quite possible, and 
fairly probable, J. ©. J. 
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Jane Ciermont (6 §, xii. 468, 503).—If Mr. 
Epecumse will refer to my ‘Greater London,’ 
vol. i. p. 134, he will find the date of the death of | 
* Mary Anne Clermont” recorded, and it is quite 
possible that I may have been misled as to her 
Christian name. But whatever her Christian name 
may have been, I have no doubt that the sextoness 
at Hampton, if still alive, would tell Mr. Epe- | 
CUMBE, us she told me when I was writing my 
account of the parish of Hampton, the place of 
that lady’s death. I am sorry that I did not 
** make a note of it” at the time. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Ricuarp Baxter’s Connexions (6 §, xii. 
467).—Richard Baxter had a brother living at 
Lianlugan, Shropshire, whose son William was 
born there 1650. This nephew was educated at 
Harrow, and in after years became « master of the 
Mercers’ School. He married late in life, and left 
two sons and three daughters. He died May 31, 
1723, and was buried at Islington. William Baxter 
was a man of considerable learning. In 1679 he 
published a Latin grammar ; in 1695 an edition of 
*Anacreon,’ with notes (this is the one Moore 
mentions in his ‘Remarks on Anacreon,’ 1804, and 
not the reprint in 1710, with improvements) ; in 
1701 his first edition of Horace appeared; the 
second, published by his son John after his death 
in 1725, was held in such esteem abroad that 
Gesner gave a new edition in 1752 at Leipzig, with 
additional notes; and it has been again printed in 
the same place in 1772 and 1778. William Baxter 
appears to have kept a correspondence with most 
of the learned societies (see ‘Glossarium Antiquita- 
tum Romanorum’ and the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, &c.). Prefixed to his ‘Glossarium Anti- 
quitatum Britannicarum’ (1719, 8vo.) is a fine 
head of him by Vertue, from a picture by High- 
more when Baxter was in his sixty-ninth year. 
He wrote his own life (its exact title I cannot give), 
which may have some genealogical information. 

H. G. GrirFinuoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


No children resulted from Baxter’s much-talked- 
of marriage with Margaret Charlton. He left the 
bulk of his property to his nephew William Baxter, 


” 


all good life!” There is a break where I place 
the cross; it would mean “ pray” or invoke a 
blessing. I suppose in Catholic times it would be 
done by each person making the sign of the cross, 
A. &. 
Curistmas AS A Surname (6 §. xii. 489).— 
Bernard Jansen and Gerard Christmas were the 
architects to Hy. Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
who built the central stonework in the facade of 
Northumberland House. This Christmas was a 
Dutchman, I suppose. C. A. Warp, 
Haverstock Hill. 
[The name Christmas is now quite common, } 


Sepan Cuarrs (6 §. xii. 308, 332, 498).—I 
well remember how the Dowager Lady Boynton 
used to come to church at Winterton, in Lincoln- 
shire, about 1840, borne in a sedan chair by two 
footmen. The “ chair” was black, parcel-gilt, and 
lined with silk. Sunday school was at that time 
kept in the chancel, and the good old lady, who 
always came in very good time, would sometimes 
stop on her way from the priest’s door (by which 
she entered) to her curtained and well-lined square 
pew, and stand by the stove to have a chat with 
the vicar or my father or other of the teachers, 
and would sometimes say a kind word to us chil- 
dren, for which we always looked out. The two 
Miss Staniforths, who lived with Lady Boynton, 
came on foot from the hall, not five minutes’ 
walk. “In dem days,” as Uncle Remus would 
say, the Christmas decorations consisted solely of 
green boughs and sprigs stuck about the church 
by Tommy Nassau, the old clerk (everybody is 
“Mr.” nowadays), and the psalms and hymns, 
sung “to the praise and glory of God,” were 
accompanied by a bassoon played by Lady Boyn- 
ton’s coachman, a “ tramboon” (as it was called), 
a clarionet or hautboy, and a flute. So far as I 
remember—and I have a vivid recollection both 
of the music and of the smell of the fresh ever- 
greens on a Christmas Day morning—the effect 
was extremely good. a. ae Be 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 

{An overwhelming correspondence upon sedan chairs 
has reached us, Further investigation into the subject 
seems, however, needless. | 


Pyewire Inn (6"§. xii. 487).—Cotneert Bepr 





who was born in Shropshire in 1650, was head 

master of the Mercers’ Company’s School, and died 

1723. Epowarp H. Marsnaut, M.A, 
Hastings, 


See ‘Reliquiw Baxterianw’ and the articles 
on Richard and his nephew William Baxter in the | 
third volume of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 


graphy.’ G. F. R. B. 


Concnester Castie, Inscriprion (6™ §. xii. 
495).—I should read it, ‘* All that for Roger 
Chamberleyn + and for his wife, God give them 


does not explain the word; so I ask, Does it mean 
the peewit or lapwing ? A. 


“SeprLivit NUPTAM ET vivesciT” (6% §. xii. 
448, 504).—The well-known English epitaph seems 
apposite :— 

Here lies my wife, and Heaven knows 
As much for mine as her repose. 
G. Laurence Gomme. 

The book sought for, in which these words 
occur, is ‘The Early Registers of Halifax Parish 
Church,’ by Walter James Walker, 1885, published 
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by Messrs. Whitley & Booth, Crown Street, 
Halifax. Tuos. 8. Payne. 


“He KNOWS HOW MANY BEANS MAKE FIVE” 
(6 S, xii, 209, 313).—Writing of the Stadhuis at 
Kampen, Henry Havard says :— 

“ Among the archives the box of beans of the ancient 
municipality is still preserved. This box of beana is 
nothing more nor less than a small bonbonnitre holding 
twenty-four haricot beans, six silver-gilt and eighteen 
polished silver. When it was a question of deciding 
which of the members of the council should be chosen 
for the administration, the beans were put in a hat and 
each drew one out by chance, and those who drew forth a 
silver-gilt bean immediately entered on their new func- 
tions, This custom was not confined especially to 
Kampen, as it was formerly in vogue in the province of 
Groningen (Leclerc, ‘ Histoire des Provinces-Unies’) ; 
but these antique relics ought always to be very precious 
to an old town.”—*‘ The Deud Cities of the Zuyder Zce,’ 
chap. xxv. 


This is a “ variant” of the number. 


H, G. Grirrinnoors. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


*Loraair’ (7" S. i. 8).—The following key to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Lothair’ appeared in one of 
the periodicals some few years ayo :— 

Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


Cardinals Manning and Wise- 
man. 


The Oxford Professor 
Grandison 


Lothair Marquis of Bute. 
Catesby ... = .. Monseigneur Capel. 
The Duke and Duchess... The Duke and Duchess of 


Abercorn. 
Bishop Wilberforce. 
Either of the Ladies Hamil- 
ton, 
Joun Crorcnitt Sixes, 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


The Bishop 
Corisande ... 


Trinity Mowpay (6 §. xii. 167, 234, 523).— 
The fair at South Cave, in East Yorkshire, is held 
on this day, which is so called in Best’s ‘ Farming- 

300k,’ 1641 (Surt. Soc.), p. 113; in Storr’s ‘ Re- 
marks,’ 1711; Yorksh. Archaeol. Jour., vii. 53 ; 
and in White’s ‘ Directory,’ 1840, p. 182. A short 
title, convenient and intelligible, would be needed 
for a day that had to be often mentioned. Thus 
the Friday after Whit Sunday has become by 
custom a popular festival in Lancashire. People 
who think to be precise sometimes print it in their 
excursion-bills “ Friday in Whit Week ”; but it is 
commonly known by no other name than Whit 
Friday, although the Church of England does not 
go beyond Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 

W. C. B. 


GODCHILDREN OF Queen Exizapertn (6" §. xii. 
517).—Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry Mor- 
daunt, was baptized at Lowick, Northants, the 
parish church of Drayton, the seat of the Mor- 
daunts. “ Elizab*® Mordaunte filia Henr Mor- 
daunte armig’ bap erat 14° Augustii anno dii 
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stead’s ‘Genealogies ’"—which, being compiled by 
the Earl of Peterborough, may be safely presumed 
to be the most trustworthy account of the Mor- 
daunt family—she died young and unmarried. 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition, 
under “ Earl of Peterborough” (vol. iii. p. 217), 
makes her the wife of Sir Thomas Nevill, K.B., 
eldest son and heir of Henry, Lord Bergavenny, 
who died in his father’s lifetime and was buried 
at Birling, co. Kent, on May 7, 1628, and this 
statement is made by other writers. The same 
‘Peerage,’ however, under “ Lord Abergavenny ” 
(vol. v. p. 169), states that it was Frances Mor- 
daunt, her sister, who married Sir Thomas Nevill, 
and this, which is confirmed by Edmondson in his 
‘ Peerage,’ both under “ Peterborough ” and “Aber- 
gavenny,” seems to be the correct statement. 
There is no entry of her burial in the Lowick 
registers, neither is the date of her death given in 
any of the Peerages which I have consulted, nor 
in Halstead’s ‘ Genealogies.’ G. L. G. 


In the register of Petworth, Sussex, is the follow- 
ing entry:— 

“*1596.—Mem. that on the 20" of June was borne 
Henry L. Percie, who was baptized on the 8 day of 
July in the private chappell in my L. his house, The 
witnesses were firat for the Queen's Mat'* the Lady Buck- 
hurst, then the Earl of Shrewsburie, lastly for the L. 
Treasurer (Lord Burleigh) the Earl dela Warr.” 
Further particulars may be found in Sussex Arch. 
Coll., xxvii. 230. My inquiry as to any other 
Sussex godchild of the queen has proved fruitless. 

F. H. Arnoxtp, LL.B. 


Mo tnos (6" §S. xii. 496). —The following works 
on Molinos may possibly be of service to G. L. F.: 

Burnet (Gilbert, Bp.) Three Letters concerning the 
Present [1687] State of Italy. N.p., 1688. 

Benzenberg (J, F.) Nachrichten von M, de Molinos. 
Dusseldorf, 1844. 

Bigelow (J.). Molinos the Quietist. New York, 1882. 

Golden Thoughts from ‘The Spiritual Guide’ of 
Miguel Molinos the Quietist, with Preface by J. 
Henry Shorthouse, Glasgow, 1883. [This latter con- 
tains a brief life of Molinos, pp. 7-25). 

Hodgson (W.). Lives, Sentiments, and Sufferings of 
the Reformers and Martyrs. Philadelphia, 1867. 

Jxo, Crare Hopson. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Does the lady on whose behalf G. L. F. is in- 
quiring know John Bigelow’s ‘Molinos the 
Quietist’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1882, 8vo.)? G. F. R. B. 


Dumps (6 S. xii. 166, 273).—I cannot refer to 
the volume, but some years ago I gave informa- 
tion upon “ ring dollars ” and dumps, which came 
into use in Sydney about the years 1510 and 1812, 
the dollar then passing for five shillings and the 
dump for one shilling and threepence, while the 
defacement had the effect of keeping the coins in 





1594” (par. reg., Lowick), According to Hal- 


Australia, It is generally believed that coins of 
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this character were first used in the West Indies, 
of course not taking into account China and Japan, 
where pierced coins have been known for centuries. 
J. McC. B. 
Hobart, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles 
Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D, Part IL, 
Ant—Batten. (Clarendon Press.) 

Tue second part of the new dictionary gives an ap- 
roximate idea of the nature of the task undertaken by 
r. Murray and his assistants. It completes the letter 

A and extends nearly to the end of Ba, Under A, then, 
it appears 15,123 words in all are included. Of these 
12,183 are main words, 1,112 combinations and com- 
pounds, 1,828 subordinate words and forms with syno- 
nyms. A little over 28 per cent. of these are obsolete, 
and about 44 per cent. are foreign or imperfectly 
naturalized. ‘Taking A, then, as representative of one- 
sixteenth of the alphabet, as from English dictionaries 
generally it appears to be, the total number of words to 
be dealt with in the dictionary is upwards of 24,000, of 
which the main articles are 195,000. These figures are 
naturally supplied by Dr. Murray, since the task of 
computation for an outsider would be not a little weari- 
some. The editor points also with justifiable pride to 
articles of great length and special diticulty, such as 
“Ante” and its compounds (occupying thirteen columns), 
“Anti” (forty-two columns), * Book ’ and its compounds 
(twenty-four columns), “‘ Arch,” ‘‘ As,” “ At,” “ Ark,” 
“ Bail,” “‘ Band,” “ Bank,’ '* Bar.” A glance at these 
shows, indeed, how arduous has been the work, and how 
exemplary the patience of those concerned in this great 
undertaking. Space and opportunity to go through the 
important contribution now set before the public are 
alike denied, and the task of criticism is naturally aban- 
doned. 

We have tested the dictionary by means of a collec- 
tion of archaic words which represents the labour of 
half a lifetime, and have found nothing omitted, even 
when, as in the case of “ argling” for arguing, no other 
quotation than that which appears in both collections had 
been seen for two centuries and a half; or when, in that 
of “ aser,”’ an obsolete form of Fr. acier, the instance of 
use is unique. Faults, since human work is imperfect, 
will necessarily be found, but the task of looking for 
them is painful and unremunerative. The work is, in 
fact, as it claims to be, national, and will long 
stand as the highest product of —— philology. 
Ample acknowledgments are made by Dr. Murray to 
those by whom he has been assisted, and his indebted- 
ness to many valued correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ is 
frankly stated. The publication of the work will now, 
it is hoped, be entiaut at the rate of one number in 
each six months, 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen. Vol. V., Bicheno—Bottisham. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Very few names of the first or the second magnitude are 

included in the newvolume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography.’ Wm. Blake, to which many will naturally 

turn, is the subject of a biography by Mrs, Gilchrist, 

which is well written and adequate, though shorter than 
might have been expected. Robert Blake is treated at 
greater length, and is the subject of a vigorously written 
biography by Prof. J. K. Laughton, who also supplies 
the life of Edward Boscawen. James Boswell is the only 





biography of importance taken by the editor, who gives 
a vivacious history of his career and sume up his cha- 
racter favourably, asserting that ‘* Macaulay's graphic 
description of his absurdities, and Carlyle’s more pene- 
trating appreciation of his higher qualities, contain all 
that can be said.” Sir William Blackstone is the subject 
of an appreciative life by Mr. G. P. Macdonell, Among 
shorter biograpbies there are many interesting contribu- 
tions by Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. 8. L. Lee, and other well- 
known and efficient writers. Mr. W. E, A. Axon supplies 
a curious life—tbat of Joseph Boruwlawski the dwarf. 
Mr. E, Maunde Thompson writes of the Bigods, Earls of 
Norfolk; Dr. A, B, Grosart supplies lives of divines ; 
and many interesting articles bave the signatures of Mr, 
Thompson Cooper and Mr. Russell Barker, The work 
maintains its high claims to consideration, and remains 
the best of its class that has seen the light, 


Italian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick Crane, 

A.M. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ir is remarked by Sir John Malcolm that ‘ he who de- 
sires to be well acquainted with a people will not reject 
their popular tales and local superstitions.” ‘he work 
before us comprises, not the literary tales of Italy, but 
stories “which, with few exceptions, are presented for 
the first time in English, translated from recent Italian 
collections, and given exactly as they were taken down 
from the mouths of the people ”—hence they are * popu- 
lar” tales in the strictest sense of the term. As the 
stories are unembellished by literary art, they may be 
considered as faithfully reflecting the ideas, fancies, and 
superstitions of the italian people. ‘The author possesses 
peculiar qualifications for the laborious and important 
task which he has successfully executed. Mr. Crane is 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornel! Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, U.S., and has long made a special study 
of the folk-tales of Italy. His object in composing this 
book “has been simply to present to the reader unac- 
quainted with the Italian dialects a tolerably complete 
collection of Italian popular tales. With theories as to 
the origin of popular tales in general, or of Italian tales 
in particular,” he adds, “I have nothing to do at pre- 
sent.” He has done wisely in not loading his book with 
an elaborate dissertation on a vexed question; and a 
mere introductory essay, in which some general features 
of the controversy could be only outlined, would be worse 
than useless, inasmuch as it might mislead readers who 
are ignorant of the whole question. As it is this book 
is precisely what is wanted by English students of com- 
parative folk-lore; and, since “popular tradition is 
tough,” the stories here collected may be supposed to re- 
present, more or less accurately, fictions which have been 
the heritage of the people of Italy time out of mind. 

An interesting introduction gives an account of the 
several collections which have been made of Italian tales 
as they are preserved by oral tradition. Then follow 
two chapters appropriated to fairy tales; next a very 
important chapter of stories of Oriental origin, and 
one of legends and ghost stories; next comes a clap- 
ter of nursery tales; and finally one of stories and jests. 
The collection comprises stories from Bologna, Basilicata, 
Istria, Mantua, Milan, Naples, Otranto, Tuscany, the 
Tyrol, Venice, Vincenza, Sicily, &c. (The folk-lore of 
Rome has already been presented to English readers by 
Miss R. H. Busk.) A more pleasing and at the same 
time representative selection of fairy tales could not be 
desired, The reader familiar with the folk-tales of other 
European countries will recognize among them many 
old acquaintances, more especially parallels to the 
charming fairy tales of Germany and Scandinavia, Of 
stories of Eastern origin there are some the exis- 
tence vf which among the common people of Italy 
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will probably surprise those who have not hitherto 
considered the close connexion there was between that 
country and the Levant in former ages; the most re- 
markable being several versions of the frame-story of 
the Persian ‘ Tuti Nama’ (* Parrot-Book ’) and its Indian 
prototype the ‘ Suka Saptati,’ (‘Seventy Tales ofa Parrot’) 

the only instances yet discovered in Europe. Regarding 
the legends and ghost stories, in the former of which 
the Lord and St. Peter are often the chief characters, 
we need merely say that they present interesting ex- 
amples of popular superstition, and have their parallels 
in the folk-lore of Iceland, Norway, Russia, and Ger 
many. In the selection of nursery tales we find equiva- 
lents to our own “ accumulative ” rhymes and stories, 
such as the ‘Old Woman and the Crooked Sixpence ’; 
but the majority, we should say, are altogether unknown 
to our nurseries. The concluding chapter contains 
diverting stories of foolish people, among whom Giufa, 
the typical noodle of Sicily, is pre-eminent. In the 
notes copious references are given to other collections of 
tales, in which analogues or variants of the stories in 
the text are to be found. Altogether Prof. Crane's 
work isa charming story-book as well as a scholarly 
production, and cannot fail to prove a valuable aid to all 
who are interested in tracing the genealogy of the 
popular fictions of Europe. 


The Praise of Gardens: a Prose Cento. Collected and 
in part Englished by Albert F. Sieveking. (Stock.) 
GARDENS are abundantly treated of by prose writers as 
well as by poets, and a selection from what bas been said 
in their praise cannot be otherwise than interesting. From 
writers so wide apart as the author of an Egyptian MS. 
of the nineteenth dynasty, B.c. 1300, and Mr. Ruskin, 
Mr, Sieveking has obtained enough praise of gardens to 
fill upwards of three hundred daintily printed pages. 
An introduction, or “a proem,” by KE. V. B., affixed 
to the volume is too ornate in style even for the 
subject, and is more likely to frighten the reader from 
the book than to attract him to it. ‘ The Praise of Gar- 

dens’ is well suited for a gift-book. 


A DOUBLE issue of Messrs. Cassell’s publications comes 
to us with the new year. In it are comprised the follow- 
ing works: The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Parts XXIII. 
and XXIV., completing vol. ii. and carrying the alphabet 
as far as “ Destructionist.” More than half the space 
is taken up by the words compounded with “ De-,” 
such as “ Deduce,” “ Degenerate,” “ Denounce,” “ De- 
ride," in which the information conveyed is principally 
historical. In the scientific terms introduced and in 
such words as “ Decorate,’ ‘‘ Dean,” &c., the encyclo- 
peedic character of the work is shown. A second volume 
of Our Own Country begins with Parts XI. and XII, 
which deal with Chester, Charnwood Forest, Bedford 
and John Bunyan, St. Andrew and the coast of Fife, and 
Durbam. A steel frontispiece, giving a view of the 
beautiful cathedral of Lichfield, is affixed to the first 
number. Other illustrations include the cathedrals of 
Chester and Durham, the bridge over the Ouse at Bed- 
ford, and the ruins of St, Andrew's Castle. Parts V. and 
VI. of Mr. Walford’s Greater London conduct the reader 
to Uxbridge by way of Harlington, Harmondsworth, 
West Drayton, &c., of all which views are given, The 


westernmost point being now apparently reached, the | 


course, keeping to the north and quitting the Thames, 
passes by Pinner and Harrow (the latter fully illus- 
trated) to Kingsbury, Stanmore, and so on to Edgware 
and Hendon. Of the country formerly part of the forest 
of Middlesex, but now rapidly being swallowed up in 


London, Mr. Walford has much that is interesting to say. | 


The reader is left at Canons. Egypt, Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Picturesque, Parts VILL. and IX., deals with 


Cairo and the Island of Roda. The illustrations are 
numerous and elaborate. Both engravings and letter- 
press in the History of India, Parts III. and IV., are 
largely occupied with battle-scenes, in which may be 
included the duel between Francis and Warren Hastings. 
Selections from Popular Authors, Parts 1V. and V., in- 
clude some very miscellaneous extracts. 

Tue Kendal Mercury for January 1 supplies a full 
index to the local notes and queries which appeared in 
ite columns during the last year. 

Tux next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Popular 
County Histories” wlll be issued early in the year. It 
will be The History of Devonshire, by Mr. K, N, Worth, 
F.G.8., author of ‘The Western Garland.’ 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. A. (“ Marks on China ’’).—The marks you describe 
are those of Crown Derby porcelain. It would not be 
easy to ascertain the precise year to which your speci- 
mens belong. They have a certain value, only to be 
estimated by an expert. 

F.S.A.Scot. ( Varangian Guards"’).—For a full account 
of these guards, principally Danish or English in extrac- 
tion, who, with broad double-edged battle-axes on their 
shoulders, attended the Byzantine emperors in public and 
watched over them in private, see Gibbon, ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ chap. lv. vol. x. pp. 221 et seg., ed. 1811 ; ‘The Fall 
of Constantinople,’ by Edwin Pears (Longmans, 1885), 
pp. 149-55; and‘ N, & Q,,’ 4 8. xii. and!5 8, i. and 
iX. passim. 

J. D. (“ Works on Pronunciation by Ellis and Sweet 
referred to by Prof, Skeat”’).—The former of these was 
published by Mr. Henry Frowde, Clarendon Press, London 
and Oxford. Mr. Ellis’s work on sound appears to be 
privately printed. Some correspondent will doubtless in- 
form you under what conditions, 

James Hooper (“ Aum or Aam ").—The word aum is 
the wine merchant's equivalent for the German ohm, a 
measure of about thirty gallons, by which all Rhenish 
wines were formerly seld. Since the introduction into 
Germany, some ten or twelve years ago, of the French 
system of weights and measures, the hectolitre, a measure 
of one hundred litres, is the only one which can be 
legally used, so it is to be presumed that the ohm is now, 
or shortly will be, obsolete. 

Errata.—6™ 8, xii. 476, col. 1,1.3 from bottom, for 

334°’ read 1623; col. 2, 1. 15, for “mt.” read May. 
8. i. 5, col. 2.1.14 from bottom, for “ R. Greene's 
Menapton’” read 2. (reene’s ‘ Menaphon.’ 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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